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THE WAR. 


OR the moment all interest is absorbed in the question 

whether it is really true that the Prussians have suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the retreat of Bazatne and the main 
body of the army of the Rhine. If the German view is the 
correct one, if Bazaine cannot get to Chilons, while the 
Crown Prince is free to push on there, the military and poli- 
tical consequences of such a state of things must be of the 
most serious character. But it is too soon to assume that 
Bazatne’s retreat is now made impossible, or to talk of his 
having to rival Mack and capitulate at Metz. The probability 
certainly seems to be that the German account is the true one, 
and that the battle of Tuesday last did bar the way to Ver- 
dun from Metz; but it requires very careful deductions from 
very imperfect evidence to arrive at any conclusion on the 
subject. Fortunately the Standard has been able to publish 
4 letter from a correspondent who was in the thick of the 
combat of Sunday, and it is tolerably clear from his account 
what happened. Last week was spent by Bazatne in getting 
up from Chilons a sufficient number of the Garde Mobile to 
hold Metz, so that he might have his whole regular forces 
at his disposal. By the end of the week it was thought 
that all the needful preparations had been made, and the 
Emperor addressed a proclamation to Metz, saying that he was 
‘leaving it, and that he relied on the patriotism of those charged 
with its defence to hold it while the regular army was doing 
its work elsewhere. The retreat of the French troops began 
shortly after mid-day on Sunday, and apparently, although they 
knew that the line of woods a few miles out of Metz was held 
by Prussians, they had no idea that any force was lying hid there 
that could meditate a serious attack. At three o'clock the 
third and fourth Corps and the Guards were preparing to 
follow, when they were attacked by the Prussians in great 
force. The battle lasted till nearly nine o’clock, and during 
some portion of the time the Prussians were under the fire of 
a fort, and suffered an enormous loss. The result was that, 
although the Prussians were not driven back, the French 
corps retreated across the Moselle without further molestation, 
and, as the Emperor said in his despatch, the line of retreat of 
the whole army seemed to be assured. ‘I'he same statement was 
repeated by the Ministers in the French Chamber on Monday, 
and was made, it may be believed, in perfect good faith. There 
was nothing in the action of Sunday to bar the retreat of the 
French. ‘The Prussians had sought the engagement, had 
suffered very severely in it, and had done nothing to 
prevent the retreat of the portion of the French army with 
which they had been engaged. We shall not discuss here the 
iilitary history of this Sunday; but it is of considerable 
importance politically to understand the general outline of 
what happened. It has been surmised that the action of 
Sunday was a sham battle, merely arranged by the Emperor 
in order to get a victory for the comfort of Paris at the 
moment of having to reveal the fact that the army of the 
Rhine was retreating. It is impossible to entertain such a sus- 
Picion for a moment after the history of the battle is known. 
Nor was there anything untrue or any concealment, so far 
*8 appears, in the despatch sent by the Emperor, or in the 
Ministerial statement. The Parisians are quite capable of 
understanding that the best thing for the safety of France is 
that Bazatne should get safe with the flower of the army to 
Chalons, and the time when concealment of facts or sham 
Victories could do any good to the Government has long 


But although it might have been true that the action of 
Sunday did not interpose any serious obstacle in the way of 
the retreat of BAzAINE, the steps immediately afterwards taken 
by the Prussians certainly did. On the morning of Monday 
the French army pursued its way towards Verdun, occupying 


the two roads that branch off from Gravelotte. But the 


‘| Prussians crossing the river at Pont-d-Mousson harassed 


their retreat. _Cannonading, probably from the fortress of. 
Metz at Prussian corps that seemed to be within range,. 
was heard for an hour and a half, and at three o'clock 
a large force of Prussians was seen to be encamped op-- 
posite the lines of the French at Gravelotte. This, it 
would seem, arrested the advance of the whole French army,. 
for on the morning of Tuesday the headquarters of the 
Emperor were at or near Gravelotte. He and the Prince 
ImpERIAL were there that morning, and directly after the por- 
tions of one of the two roads a little beyond Gravelotte on 
which the French troops were posted had been traversed, 
the road to Verdun was found by the Correspondent of the 
Standard entirely clear, and not encumbered by troops. The 
whole French army had been brought to a stand, and on 
Tuesday it was attacked by the Prussians. What took place 
on Tuesday it is not easy to say, except that a battle 
raged during the whole day; but it seems probable that 
the French were attacked from the north as well as 
from the south. The Prussians say that they won a victory,. 
taking eagles and cannons and prisoners. The French say 
that, after a hard day’s fight, they repulsed the Prussians along 
the whole line. But, whichever may be the true account of 
the engagement, the really important point is whether its issue 
was that the French were prevented from pursuing their in- 
tention to retreat. The balance of probability seems to be 
that the French found themselves unable to get away from 
Metz. Marshal BaZarxe in his despatches of Tuesday even- 
ing and Wednesday carefully avoided stating where his 
headquarters were, and his first despatch was not sent 
forward from Verdun until a whole day had elapsed. 
On the Wednesday the King of Prussia himself went to the 
battle-field, and found his troops occupying the ground at 
Mars-le-Tour. On Thursday the French Minis 
nothing of the details of the engagement, and Count Patixao 
actually had to say that he collected from certain reports 
through Belgium that the Prussians had suffered a severe 
check. It is true that he announced that the Germans had 
asked for an armistice to bury their dead, but he gave no in- 
formation as to the date of this supposed request, or where it 
was made, or how he knew of it. On the whole, the pro- 
bability seems to be that Bazaine thought on Tuesday 
evening that he had had the best of that day’s fight, but that 
he was close to Metz, and intended to draw ammunition from 
the fortress, and pursue his retreat on Wednesday ; but that 
on that day he found the Germans so strongly posted on his 
line of march, that he could not move, and that the German 
account is right, and that the result of Tuesday’s battle was. 
that his retreat to Verdun has been for the moment at least 
intercepted. 

Still, although the probability lies, as we think, in this 
direction, it seems useless at present to speculate on the pos- 
sible results of a state of things the existence of which we do 
not really know. That Bazaine claimed the victory honest] 
believing he had won it, may be assumed. The Frenc 
account of the comparatively unimportant encounter of Sunday 
was substuntially true, and there is nothing to show that the 
French Ministry are concealing anything or intentionally de- 
ceiving the French people. Apparently they know, and con- 
fess as fully as all other Frenchmen, the extreme danger of the 
situation. The whole thoughts of Frenchmen are now turned 
to defending Paris. They do not affect to think that they 
can rely on any effectual hindrance being opposed to the. 
advance of the Prussians until Paris is reached. It is 
difficult to see how a nation could behave with more sense 
and courage than the French are showing now. They have 
found in General Trocuu the man whom they think best able 
to defend Paris, and they have placed him at the head of the 
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defending army. The Ministry does not pretend to be any- | have been excusable if it would not have been ruinously im. 
thing more than an instrument in the hands of the nation for | prudent. There are no more gallant soldiers than the Danes, ang 
preserving order and unity in the administration of daily | their naval contingent would have been useful in a maritime 
- affairs, and in the efforts being made with so much energy | war; but the French already hold undisputed possession of the 
and zeal to save France. The political system of the Empire | sea, and when the war was over, or even in the event of a series 
has, indeed, received a shock from which it can scarcely | of defeats suffered by the French, Denmark would have been 
under any circumstances recover. But since the sole left at the mercy of Prussia. The example of Hanover jp 
command of the army of the Rhine was given to Bazaing, | the war of 1866 affords a grave warning to States which arg 
personal hostility to the Emperor seems to have greatly | similarly placed. The Prussian Government offered the Kj 
died away. The determination which he is said to have | of Hanover a guarantee of his possessions on the sole condj- 
expressed, to risk his life at the head of a division if | tion of his neutrality; and it followed by a necessary conse. 
he can find an opportunity, is quite in harmony with | quence, when the offer was rejected, that the whole of Hanover, 
French feeling. It may be that he will not find an oppor- | lying beyond the reach of Austrian protection, was annexed tg 
tunity, for on Tuesday he must have been present at the | Prussia. —_ 
battle; but Bazarne, in executing such a difficult and delicate | The unexpected superiority of the German arms has gum. 
operation as that of conducting a retreat in face of an enemy | marily dissipated every dream of interference on behalf of 
of superior strength, would probably prefer to have his divi- | France. The piteous appeal of the late Ministry to the sym. 
sions led by professional soldiers. Still the Empsnor could | pathy of foreign Powers betrayed the same ignorance which 
not do better for himself than to stick to the army, and to | tempted the French nation into an unjustifiable war. It wag 
show that, if not competent to lead it, he is perfectly willing | assumed that the power and ambition of Prussia wonlq 
to share its fortunes. And in a strange way the prolongation | excite general alarm, although the former preponderance 
of his reign is beginning to be mixed up with the main- | of France had, as it was supposed, been regarded with 
tenance of the national honour. The Prussians, and even | complacency. England was, it seemed, apprehensive of the 
the King of Prussia, are loud in proclaiming that one of their | creation of a German navy, and Italy was threatened 
_most cherished objects, one of the first fruits their military | with the preposterous risk of the loss of Venice. It was 
success is to purchase, isthe dethronement of the Emperor. The | easier to show that Austria might possibly regret the consoli- 
French might be very willing to get rid of him, if they did | dation and extension of the German Confederacy; and even 
it of their own accord ; but if they are told they must get rid | Russia was invited to guard against German propagandism jp 
of him because they have been beaten in the field, they may | the Baltic provinces. It is hardly possible that even statesmen 
easily come to look on keeping him where he is as necessary | of the order of M. Outivier and the Duke of Gramonr can have 
for the dignity of the nation, Prophecies about French | believed that a Coalition would be formed for the defence of 
politics are always hazardous, and Frenchmen are the first to | France against Germany. The prospect of foreign interven- 
say that they never know what will happen in France; but | tion was intended for the consolation of the French rather 
even if the retreat of Bazaive is really intercepted, and even | than for diplomatic purposes. ‘The statement was too highly 
if, to put things at the worst, his army should be lost to | coloured, and it can scarcely have gratified those for whose 
f France, it seems probable that the French will concentrate all | amusement it was designed. When war was declared, not a 
: their thoughts and hopes on the defence of Paris rather than | word was uttered against the policy of the Exp£ror except by 


on any immediate change of Government. M. Tuiers, who objected to a wanton rupture, not because it 
} was unjustifiable, but on the ground that the country was not 


sufficiently prepared. That a voluntary belligerent should 
3 within three weeks from the commencement of the war 
THE NEUTRAL POWERS. ask of his neighbours protection against the violence 
| 


MONTH ago there might have been room for doubt as to | of his adversary must have shocked Frenchmen who re 
the policy of the neutral Powers; and various rumours, | tained a sense of national dignity. Neutral States have, 
1] principally founded on conjecture, were perhaps in some cases | irrespectively of their special interests, a common concem 
; not without a positive foundation. It seems probable that | in the prevention or discouragement of unnecessary wars. If 
} Count Brust was inclined to an unseasonable interference by | the North-German Confederation had made war on France 
' diplomatic methods, although he can scarcely have expected | for the purpose of recovering Alsace and Lorraine, the good 
that Austria would join in the war for the purpose of re- | wishes of Europe would have attended a successful resistance, 
trieving the disasters of 1866. An intention of active parti- | although both provinces were in former times wrongfully 
cipation in the war was attributed to the King of Iraty, | acquired by France. A war undertaken by France ona 
although it is difficult to understand the interest of his | frivolous pretext for the acquisition of the Rhine frontier was 
’ Government in the aggrandizement of France. There was | universally disapproved, although French apologists contend 
some reason to apprehend an outbreak of feeling in Denmark, | that the disasters of the present campaign furnish additional 
which has substantial grounds of complaint against Prussia; | proof of the necessity of advancing the frontier. 
but on the whole judicious observers anticipated that the The treaty which is said to have been proposed by Italy 
belligerents would be left to fight out their quarrel single- | and Austria to the English Government would have been 
handed. The German portion of the Austrian Empire sym- | almost as objectionable as Mr. Disraz.i’s proposed concert 
pathized heartily with the national cause, and Count Anprassy, | with Russia. No neutral Power can interfere with advantage 
on behalf of the Hungarian Government, lost no time in pro- | until the belligerents are disposed to terminate the contest. A 
4 claiming the impossibility of making war upon Germany | mediator is principally useful in sparing the feelings and sus- 
for the benefit of France. The report that an ‘Italian | ceptibilities of the principals in the quarrel. The English 
army was to cross the Alps in aid of the aggressor in- | Government will be ready at any time to tender its good offices, 
volved the assumption that Austria would also take part in | and its freedom of action might have been inconveniently ham- 
a wrongful war; and even if such a measure had been | pered by engagements with other neutral Powers. A League 
contemplated by the Court of Florence, it was impossible | may be properly formed for the compulsory termination of a wat, 
and absurd. Italy has no pretext of quarrel with Germany | but for mere negotiation single Governments have greater faci- 
or with Prussia, for even the fragment of Italian population | lities. The arrangement most agreeable to England would be the 
which is not included in the kingdom is subject to Austria. | restoration of the state of things which existed before the wat, 
The Emperor Naro.eon in 1866 offered, for a certain price, | but if the current of German success is uninterrupted, no | 
to attack Austria with 300,000 men, although he was osten- | neutral could reasonably question the right of the conquerors 
sibly on the most friendly terms with the Government of | to impose harsher terms upon France. A recent speech in 
Vienna ; but a constitutional King is not equally at liberty to | which Mr. Guapstone injudiciously deprecated the aggran- 
disregard the rules of political morality. The neutrality of | dizement of either belligerent has caused natural irritation 
Italy was additionally secured by the risk which would have | in Germany. The details of peace will probably be adjusted 
been incurred by the ars of the army in gratuitous | by a Congress, in accordance with the precedent of 1856, 
foreign adventures. @ party of movement resents the | and England, Austria, and Italy may fairly claim to take 
spoliation of Savoy and Nice, and it is yg to complete the | the same share in the readjustment of Europe which was 
unity of the nation by the occupation of Rome. It will be | allowed to Austria and Prussia after the Crimean wat. 
difficult for the Italian Government to prevent the formation | When the opportunity arises the influence of the English 
of bands for the renewal of the enterprise of Mentana; and, in | Government will be exercised in favour of moderation, but 
‘the absence of the bulk of the army, GariBaLpi and his fol- | the fortune of war must be taken in account, as in the case 
lowers might perhaps have been strong enough to dictate terms | of the sacrifices and restrictions which were imposed o2 
to the Government. Count Bismark would not have scrupled | Russia after the taking of Sebastopol. A preliminary agree- 
to employ revolutionary instruments to punish and to paralyse | ment among the neutral Powers would necessarily be framed 
a hostile attack, The alliance of Denmark with France would | in ignorance of the circumstances which must determine the 
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- asiftitee Ot peace. It is not the business of England to pro- 
pours except by argument and remonstrance, against the 
consequences of wilful aggression. In 1815 the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, holding a position more authoritative than that of 
any neutral ambassador, vigorously and successfully opposed 
the demand of the Prussians for the further dismember- 
ment of French territory. He contended that, except in 
intervals of extreme depression, France must, always be a 
formidable military Power, and that it was imprudent to 
supply popular and plausible grounds for future wars. 
‘Although his services to France were never rewarded by 
gratitude or recognition, English diplomatists in the present 
day will on occasion reproduce his views. At present they 
have no means of knowing whether their intervention will be 
required, or whether it will be effective, although several 
French agents have lately visited England on missions which 
have not been publicly explained. It is possible that the 
fortune of the war may turn; and, on the other hand, 
France may be utterly prostrated at the foot of a conqueror. 
In either case, facts, whether they are acceptable or un- 
welcome, must be acknowledged by those who may be called 

n to mediate. The Emperor Napoteon would gladly 
bh a Prussian prince to be King of Spain, if so trifling a 
concession would obliterate the results of his fatal mistake. It 
isnot likely that Prussia would value such a concession, but if it 
were proposed as one of the conditions of peace, the statesmen 
who recommended the withdrawal of the candidature might 
now with perfect consistency approve of such an arrangement. 
Lord GRANVILLE may be trusted to keep clear of all embar- 
rassing engagements; and Mr. GuapsToNE, who was only 
induced by pressure to adopt a statesmanlike policy in the 
matter of Belgium, is not likely, except through overstrained 
timidity, to incur any risk which can be properly avoided. 
England, entertaining the most friendly sentiments to both 
the belligerents, ought to keep clear of alliances with 
Powers which are scarcely as impartial. Italy is suspected 
of a leaning to France, and Austria has never yet been 
on thoroughly cordial terms with Prussia. Co-operation 
with Russia would be obnoxious at present to France, and 
it is not impossible that at another time it might be dis- 
tasteful to Prussia. If it had been found that the strength 
of France was irresistible, there might have been some 
reason for reviving the ancient policy of coalitions ; but Ger- 
many is not likely to be aggressive beyond her own limits, 
except perhaps for the purpose of recovering alienated terri- 
tories. When German States were divided among themselves, 
French interference, now probably attempted for the last time, 
was always imminent or active. There is no danger that 
France should break up into departments or provinces, or that 
French malcontents should, as in the days of the League, 
invite foreign protection. 


ALSACE, 


C is scarcely possible to doubt that negotiations of some 
sort have been going on, and perhaps continue to go on, 
in order to ascertain what possible basis of peace there may 
be, and that these negotiations are either conducted through, 
or originated by, England. It is possible that the efforts of 
the English Cabinet to bring about peace are perfectly legiti- 
mate. They may be interfering because they are asked to 
interfere. It may be that France wishes to know the least 
that Germany will take, or that Germany wishes to know the | 
most that France will give. Lord Granvitte has recently 
had interviews with the representatives of both Powers, and if 
he is appealed to ip the proper way, and sees that he 
has a fair opportunity of making himself useful, he is 
of course quite right to do what he can to bring about 
the end of the war. But if this is the position of the 
English Ministry, it has much reason to complain of some 
of its friends, They represent it as a grand occasion for 
English diplomacy to interfere unasked; they consider that 
the English Government should teach the combatants what is 
right and what is wrong, and should tell Germany what it 
ought to ask, and France what it should concede. ‘If either 
party declines to accept the decision of the English Govern- 
ment, then the recalcitrant pene to incur the moral reproba- 
tion of England. This is the programme set before the 
Government as the height of wisdom; gratuitous interference 
Testing on an unlimited power of preaching. Unhappily 
the notion is only too English, but no notion could be 
more desperately foolish. We are always ready with the 
cheapest of commodities—good advice. We stand aloof, and 
are wise, and know what other people ought to do. If they do 


not do what we tell them they ought to do, we inflict on them 


the penalty of our moral reprobation. If they persevere, and 
not only do wrong but succeed by doing wrong, we pass 2 
kind of moral indemnity-act in their favour, and worship their 
success. Such, under very bad guidance, has been for a great 
many years the ordinary course of English criticism and Eng- 
lish behaviour towards foreign countries. We can only trust 
that this is not the course which the Cabinet are now pursu- 
ing. It is most fervently to be hoped that Lord GranviLLe 
will not take England further into the abyss of being the 
“reverend gentleman” of European society—the person to 
whose cloth respect is paid, and who is considered in his place 
when preaching and advising and accommodating things in a 
superfine black suit, while the people who really do business 
settle matters in their own way. It is disheartening to think 
how nearly England has got into such a position in Europe, 
and nothing could make the resemblance more strong than to 
remember how confidently and proudly the respectable 
hing man would write to other persons like himself, and 
ow they would praise him and love him for what he had 
done. ‘The world of politics is too stern and real for 
amiable delusions of this sort, and England cannot afford to 
interfere gratuitously with useless advice and feeble ex- 
pressions of moral praise or blame. Facts must be looked 
in the face, and what the successful combatant wants and can 
get must be allowed to form the chief item in the calculation 
of the terms on which peace is likely to be made. 


The turn which the negotiations for were to take 
was, if the dark hints given as to the views of the English 
Cabinet may be trusted, that Germany should be bought off 
as the Danes were in the old Saxon days of England, and for 
forty millions sterling should consent to take themselves out 
of France. It was pointed out that the Bank of France had . 
something like this enormous sum in bullion at the beginning 
of the war, and that the early suspension of cash payments 
ensured that a great part at least of the amount would be 
at any time forthcoming. But then there has come a hitch. 
It is discovered or surmised that the Germans want something 
more than forty millions; they want Alsace, and to give 
them Alsace is rather more than preaching and the expres- 
sion of moral sentiments can manage or countenance. But 
there can be little doubt that a large number of Germans 
now talk openly of claiming Alsace as the crown of their 
success, if they continue to be successful; and as it is with 
Germany that e has to be made, it is very well worth 
while to consider, not what it would be in the opinion of Eng- 
land nice and proper for Germany to ask, but what Germany 
will ask, and is likely to get. At the outset of the war the 


» Germans wished for nothing but to defend themselves. They 


never dreamt of taking any part of French territory. They 
no more expected to win battle after battle, and to double up 
the great and famous French army in a fortnight, than the res: 
of Europe expected that such astonishing success would be 
theirs. But they have won; and very naturally they are 
elated with victory. The German official world is in no way 
committed. It is said that Count Bismark stated on some 
occasion or ‘other that if the French talked of getting the 
Trans-Rhenane provinces of Prussia as the result of a suc- 
cessful war, he might equally well talk of getting Alsace, and 
perhaps Lorraine. But there has never been anything like 
an authoritative announcement, either since the war began 
or before, on the part of the King of Prussia, that he wants 
French territory. He may ask for it or he may not; and 
if he and his advisers decide not to ask for it, Germany will 
easily acquiesce in a policy of extreme moderation. Bu: 
meanwhile the eyes of Germany are indisputably turned to 
Alsace. It is a country German by origin and language, and 
it is now held by German armies. To gain Alsace would be 
for Germany to get both banks of the Rhine from Switzer- 
land to Holland. It would be to make the Vosges the de~ 
marcation of the frontier; it would be a perpetual, abiding 
token of German strength and German victory. No wonder 
that the notion of getting Alsace pleases and fascinates the 
Germans, now that they are victorious. Their rulers may, 
when the time for treating of peace arrives, think that to ask 
for Alsace would be unwise, or their successes may not con- 
tinue, and then there would be no question of getting Alsace ; 
but at present they are successful, and if it is to be supposed 
that in the midst of their successes they will be willing to 
make peace, it is perfectly necessary to consider what they 
would be likely to ask. 


To begin with England. There is no reason why England 
should oppose the cession of Alsace if the French are so far 
beaten that they are willing to make it. England could 
practically do nothing whatever to prevent Alsace from being 
ceded, and even if she could, she is in no way bound to do 
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anything. The French went to war avowedly to get German 
territory ; and the Germans may just as well ask for French 
territory if they can get it, and if they think it wise to do so. 
Nor’is it at: all certain that under the supposed circumstances 
there would be much difficulty on the part of France. When 
we are told of the proposed negotiations, we are asked to 
assume that the French are so desperately beaten, so utterly 
cowed, that!they are willing to pay forty millions sterling to 
buy the invaders out of France. ‘The pride of France must 
indeed have fallew if such terms would be accepted. It is 
only going a very little further in imagination to suppose 
that France would yield Alsace. Disastrous as has been the 
fortune of France hitherto, she is still some way off that point 
of despair at which she would either cede territory or pay the 
Germans to go away. She would need to go through many 
more reverses before she would consent to either sacrifice. 
But if she were thoroughly beaten, would it be wise in Ger- 
many to ask for Alsace? There are, perhaps, three ob- 
jections which might make the Germans pause, although 
we are not sure that any of them would have much 
real weight. It might be that the possession of Alsace 
would make: the strategic position of Germany weaker, 
and that a. narrow strip on the further side of the Rhine so 
many miles in length would be difficult to defend. The 
Germans are guided by the first strategists in the world, and 
we may take it for granted that, if they consulted their 
advisers. on the point, they would get the right answer. If 
therefore they did desire Alsace, it would be because they were 
advised that to hold it would strengthen rather than weaken 
their position. In the next place, it might be said that they 
would have no prospect of a permanent peace, as the French 
would never rest until they got back the territory taken from 
‘them. But in any case France will ardently long for revenge. 
Nothing but the bitter recollection of extreme disaster, and 
the dread of another war turning out equally badly for them, 
would make the French rest quiet and contented after 
having had to pay the invaders of France to go away. If, 
therefore, the possession of Alsace would add to the strength 
of Germany and make its position better, the fear which 
Germany with Alsace would inspire must be greater than the 
fear which Germany without Alsace would imspire. It will 
not be from any wish to avoid provoking France that Germany 
will abstain from demanding Alsace ; for the provocation will 
in any case exist for the next quarter of a century. But, 
lastly, it may seem to the wisest men of Germany that to take 
territory from France would be to involve Germany in a new 
and dangerous policy. Germany has hitherto claimed nothing 
but what was German. To overstep the line, and enter on 
the path of foreign conquest, would be to use a defensive 
and national system for offensive and aggressive purposes. 
Germany would cease to be the chief Conservative Power 
of Europe, and would enter on the career of military am- 
bition. That Alsace is still inhabited by a race speak- 
ing German for the most part might aid the internal 
administration of the district, but it would not prevent the 
acquisition of Alsace being the acquisition of foreign territory. 
For two hundred years Alsace has been a part of France, and 
if it was absorbed into Germany on the ground that its inha- 
bitants talk German, Switzerland, Austria, and Russia, as 
they have all populations in their territories that speak 
German, might well take alarm. Germany, in the pride of 
its new military glory, might be inclined to despise any risk 
that would thus be created. But if it did so, it could scarcely 
avoid stepping into the place France lately held, and nourish- 
ing the aim of becoming the mistress and bully of Europe. 
The Germans have seen how the persuasion that this was 
the mission of their nation has demoralized the French, and 
they may wish to escape such a demoralization for themselves. 
To foresee a danger of this kind, and to determine to 
avoid it, would imply a very high standard of national 
rectitude and moderation on the part of the Germans, but 
we are not sure they would not show they had attained 
such a standard. They would probably occupy a higher 
position in Europe, and be themselves better and happier, 
if they forbore to demand Alsace. This is all that can be 
said; and whether they would finally suffer themselves to 
be swayed by such a consideration or not, it may at least be 
said that there is no other Continental nation so likely to be 
guided by it. 


READY, AYE READY. 
months was the time allowed by the chief Govern- 
ment organ for the country being placed in a satisfactory 
state of defence. It was stated in an article of the Zimes, 


dated August 3—and a very good article it was—that the 
Government would be “wilfully culpable” if “during the 
“ next three months the Ministry did not steadily persevere jn 
“ taking the necessary steps for putting the country in a com. 
“ plete state of defence . . . and thus enabling us to speak 
“ with authority.” The things to be done were specified, and, 
“as regards the army, more,” we were told, “remains to be 
“ done, and it must be done quickly.” “ Spirit and energy 
“ are the two qualities now needed in the War Department, 
“ Parliament supplies the needful money ; for the rest we look 
“to Mr. Carpwetu.” And to Mr. CARDWELL we have: ever 
since been looking as we were advised to do, and not without 
serious thoughts have our looks been turned to Pall Mall. 4 
few days ago, on Friday the 12th instant, by the same autho- 
rity which had only ten days before assured us that everything 
depended on “speed and energy,” we were warned against 
being “ unjustly critical towards the Ministers,” who could not 
do everything at once. And on the next day what we have 
to expect from the Ministers seems tocome out. We have—or 
shall have, when the 20,000 recruits for the regulars are 
accepted and enrolled, and when the Volunteers are increa; 

as under the present alarm it is assumed that they will be in- 
creased, from their present total of 168,000 to 200,000 men— 
nearly 400,000 soldiers; the Militia being close upon 100,000 
men, not merely on paper, but on parade. If rows of ciphers, 
and the pleasant fiction of estimating the regular army in 
Great Britain at 100,000 effectives, could reassure us, nothing 
could be more satisfactory. 400,000 men is more than 
Prussia brought up against Austria in the last war. But 
no sooner are we reposing on this soft pillow of ciphers 
than it is plucked from us. At one single stroke of the 
pen 300,000 of the 400,000 are disposed of. The whole 
of the Reserve is, for practical, that is for immediate, pur- 
poses, pronounced to be useless. The Militia “is without 
“ officers, and without as much organization as would enable 
“it to keep the field”; and “as for our Volunteers, no 
“ military man can tell how to employ them.” What we 
want, and the warning is apposite enough, is organization ; 
and we are also informed that, as things are, “ effective 
“ organization is impossible.” This is by no means re- 
assuring. All that the Ministry in the three months of grace 
can do is to recruit the regular army and manufacture stores, 
But there is not the slightest promise of any better organiza- 
tion, either for the Army or the Reserve. The Militia, 
it is true, may be called out, but they have no oflicers to 
speak of, and know nothing of co-operating with the regular 
army or of acting as a regular army. And, as it appears, 
there is no authority to give them this connexion, and no 


‘plan ready, or even thought about, to secure better organi- 


zation. As to the Volunteers, not a word is said about 
them, except that they are to have arms of precision some 
day when they know how to use them, and that they are to 
be “ gradually” trained to their use, and “ gradually” 
armed in short—which at present they are not, for the 
ominous reason that they are not fit to be armed. Mr 
CaRDWELL and Lord Nortasroox have taken no steps—nor, 
as far as we can learn, are to be expected to take any steps 
during the Recess—for the better organization of our 4.00,000 
contingent and possible soldiers, or for calling out and 
encouraging and utilizing the national spirit by any large or 
generous treatment of the civilian force of the Volunteers. 
In what relates to expectations to be formed of the prospective 
activity of Government, as far as we can judge from what is 
doing, all that is likely to come of the “ speed and energy” » 


demanded of them is the filling up of the regular army, 4. 


horse, foot, and artillery, to some 90,000 effective men, which 
for the sound of the thing we may as well call 100,000. 
We turn then from our rulers to ourselves. It is not now & 
matter of chronic or recurring panic, but we suppose that this _ 
much is certain, that, by the admission of all parties and the’. 
voice of the whole country, we have arrived at something likea * 
national crisis. If we have not, and if there is no occasion for any 
serious apprehension as to the future, the two millions of money 
and the twenty thousand men voted by Parliament are a pro- 
fligate waste of the national resources. But there is a cause. 
How stands the spirit of the country? Like the army of 
400,000 men, it is very imposing on paper. But when we 
look about for facts, we do not see many outward and visible 
signs of the popular enthusiasm. We hardly know how even 
recruiting for the army itself is going on. On the one hand, 
we hear of the perfect surprise which has been occasioned to 
the authorities by the success which has attended the recruit- 
ing sergeants at Chatham and elsewhere; on the other hand, 
we learn that in the London district it has been found 
necessary to reject thirty out of fifty applicants for the 
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ceEn’s shilling. We have been and still are glad to assure 
ourselves that present necessity will largely bring out the 
Volunteer spirit, and will recall the veterans to the service 
which has been rather a stepmother to them, and will attract 
yecruits. But at present we have no accounts of any extra- 
ordinary, Or indeed of any, accession of recruits at the head- 
quarters of the various Volunteer corps; norare we informed of 
any increased alacrity in drill, or of the attendance of Volunteer 
officers, or in practical preparation for field service. But the 


appointed three months will soon slip away—are already 


slipping away; and “ speed and energy” are as much required 
from the people as from the Government. The Sovereign of 
this country cannot be expected to make any appeal to the 

triotism of her subjects. The time has not arrived, and 
we trust never will arrive, for the necessity of any such 
supreme effort. ‘It isto be deplored, but it is not a matter of 
censure, though certainly of regret, that a distance of six hun- 
dred miles separates the head of the State from her constitutional 
advisers at a moment when the honour and interests of the 
Empire may depend on an instant decision of the highest 
authorities. The heir of the Crown is “enjoying his accus- 
“tomed sport” in the Highlands of Scotland, and, with the 
exception of the Duke of CamsripGe, there is not one single 
member of the Royal Family who is engaged in extending or 
encouraging the Volunteer movement, or is in any way assist- 
ing to meet what Parliament has very decidedly characterized 
asa national emergency. The ornamental and titled officers 
of the Militia and Volunteers still contribute their ornamental 
share to the forces of which they are officers. It will be 
satisfactory, we suppose, to the country generally to be 
convinced that whatever alarmists, as they are to be 
stigmatized, in Parliament or in the press may say or write, 
those who are most concerned in the safety of the Empire, 
those who are conventionally said to have most to lose, and 
those to whom we naturally look for an example, have no 
apprehensions for the present, or misgivings as to the future. 
The fashionable journal the other day gave us two columns 
of the noble, right honourable, titled, and wealthy holiday- 
makers who had taken Scotch grouse-shootings. And after 
grouse-shooting comes partridge-shooting, and after partridge- 
shooting comes pheasant-shooting, and then we shall begin the 
hunting season, and with all these attractions—we believe they 
are called duties—there will be but a small margin of time and 
energy to spend on the dull unexciting work of the Volunteer 
camp and drill-ground. Indeed a writer in one of the news- 
papers tells us plainly that it is not to be expected. Holidays 
must be holidays; and the autumn recess does not mean drill 
and learning how to use the breechloader. As to the Militia, 
nothing can be expected of them till harvest is over; and when 
the harvest is over, then come short days and dirty weather. 
As to the Volunteers, they are, we are told, recruiting them- 
selves at the seaside, or in Wales or Ireland, and it is use- 
Jess at this time of the year to think of imposing extraordinary 
duties on them, or of mulcting them of their well-earned 
recreation. We believe that all this is very true, and a great 
deal too true to be quite pleasant. 


And yet we are not without present examples of what 
European nations can at this moment do in the face of a 
national emergency. Where there is a will there is a way. 
Patriotism is a virtue not quite obsolete. Within a week of 
the breaking-out of the war that gallant little State Switzer- 
land placed on the frontier an. army of observation of the 
strength of 40,000 men, fully equipped, with a complete field 
organization, and in a fortnight, we are told, this Swiss force 
could be raised to 200,000, fully armed, and supplied with a 
perfect organization and every material of war. This is the 
“secured ” or “ armed neutrality” of a community of three 
millions; but in the British Kmpire we must put off all 
thoughts of such completeness until the respective depart- 
ments of State can agree about their mutual relations, and 
in the meantime it is not the duty of the War Secretary to 
devise any plan for the concentration of the national resources, 
and it is the duty of the citizen-soldiers not to lose their 
holidays, 

But we have still a word to say. On the first day of July— 
and now we are scarcely more than half through August—not 
a breeze raffled the serene calm of European politics. It was 
not till our issue of July 9 thatthe Saturday Review contained 
the slightest intimation that the peace of the world might 
be disturbed; and even then we spoke in the most vague and 
general terms. In an instant we found ourselves in the very 
midst of the greatest war of the century; and at this moment 

¢ chances seem to be that Paris may be invested, perhaps 
before August is over. The lesson to England is this, that 
aobody can tell on what frivolous pretext, or how suddenly or 


instantaneously, one powerful nation may declare war against 
another. No statesman, no politician, no patriot, no news- 
paper writer, still more no newspaper reader, can foretell the 
possibilities or probabilities of war or peace. Of all incredible 
things the victorious advance of the Prussians into the heart 
of France in less than a month is the most incredible. The 
successful invasion of England by it matters not who—France, 
or Prussia, or Russia, Parthian or Median—is also the most 
incredible of possible events; but not one whit more incre- 
dible, more momentous, more awful, than the successful in- 
vasion of France. No doubt it is not all over; Chalons 
may once again be the scene of a decisive battle of the 
world. But this is not the question. The question is, 
whether Sussex and Surrey are likely to give a better 
account of an invading army than Alsace and Lorraine— 
Alsace and Lorraine, too, occupied by an army quite equal to 
the invaders, except in the matter of organization and leader- 
ship, as contrasted with Sussex and Surrey defended by the 
200,000 Volunteers, without skilled officers and without 
arms, and formidable only on paper, and the 100,000 Militia, 
without officers and organization. The most pathetic inci- 
dent in the war, true or false, is what is recorded to be the 
demeanour of the fallen, or falling, Emperor, muttering 
“They have deceived me! They have deceived me!” In 
our.case the deceivers may be ourselves. France, too, was 
a month ago as confident as we are. They sang the “ Mar- 
seillaise” gallantly in Paris, just as we sing, or are quite ready 
to sing, Purce.u’s chorus “ Come if you Dare”; and this is 
what has come of it. For a good many years we have com- 
placently assured ourselves that if a foreign army were to land 
in England, not one of them would leave it; and we used to 
be told that we should rise as one man, the main army of 
invaders would be annihilated in the open, and the British 
peasantry might be trusted to “cut off the stragglers.” The 
answer is, Look at Lorraine and Alsace, and the triumphant 
march of Prussia across the Moselle; but we don’t. or won’t 
look at Alsace and Lorraine, but to the sport on the grouse 
moor which is, and the partridge stubble which is to be. 


IRISH SYMPATHIES WITH FRANCE. 


y ig disaffected section of the Irish have displayed unex- 
ampled fertility in the production of grievances, of aspi- 
rations, and of sympathies; but they have seldom been so 
fortunate as now in a vongenial pretext for exhibiting animosity 
to England. The French attack on Germany satisfied every 
condition of irrelevancy and wrongfulness which Fenian en- 
thusiasm could require. It was glaringly unjust; it was, as 
the result has shown, criminally rash; and England had no- 
thing to do with the quarrel. The distant Germans had 
never injured or even benefited Ireland, and France had long 
been on the most amicable terms with England. The agita- 
tors and ringleaders of the mob knew their followers too well 
to suppose that a riotous clamour would need any foundatien 
in fact or in reason. With rapid and not inaccurate logic 
they leaped to the conclusion that the valour and military 
organization of Germany employed in the most righteous of 
causes would be regarded by the great majority of English- 
men with admiring good will. It was also certain that the 
scandalous intrigue for the seizure of Belgium would create, 
a strong feeling in England against the Imperial framer of 
the Project of Treaty; while Irish sedition would cor- 
dially approve of the forcible subjection of a free Ca- 
tholic community. For these and otiier reasons it became 
expedient to parade the streets with flags and bands, and 
to applaud the revolutionary tune which records the 
resistance of an indignant and united nation to foreign in- 
vasion. One practical body of rioters attempted to board 
a German merchant ship which was lying in an Irish har- 
bour, for the purpose, perhaps, of convincing sceptical 
foreigners that Fenian zeal recognises none of the restraints 
or rules of civilization. The respectable inhabitants of the 
principal towns in Ireland are still harassed by noisy and 
dangerous assemblages, and by processions which traverse the 
streets to celebrate the triumph of Saarbriick or to bewail the 
disaster of Worth. In any country not oppressed by. English 
tyranny the nuisance would have been summarily suppressed, 
with less trouble to the police than that which is involved in 
the duty of watching against any serious outbreak. ‘The 
affectation of sympathy with France is merely ridiculous; 
but the defiance of authority and the systematic disturbance 
of order may in time cease to be contemptible. 


Dublin has been blessed with the simultaneous occurrence of 
the war and ofa city election. The decent part of the population 
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is probably even more sincerely neutral between a Repealer 
and a Federalist than in the larger and remoter controversy of 
France and Germany. There is no more lamentable spectacle 
than a modern Irish election. The candidates for the most part 
belong to the higher class, and perhaps in private they express 
in the strongest language their real opinion of demagogues 
and of mobs; but on the hustings they seldom shrink from 
echoing the mischievous doctrines which find favour with the 
rabble. Conservatives affect to desire separation from England, 
and Liberals carefully abstain from recognising as sufficient 


the large concessions which have been granted in the | 
hope of appeasing discontent. The only redeeming quality of | 


an election is that it soon comes to an end. The processions 
in honour of France, if they are tolerated, may last as long 
as the war; and when peace is restored they will easily find 
some not less plausible excuse. It is difficult to form any 
accurate judgment of the policy of the Viceregal Government in 
abstaining from forcible methods of suppression. An exhi- 
bition of vigour to any troublesome faction would strengthen 
the Government in dealing with disturbances on the other side. 
_The Orangemen may be excused for objecting to laws or ad- 
ministrative measures which appear to be exclusively directed 
against themselves. The Prentice Boys of Derry, instead 
.of encouraging the ambition of Continental Powers who 
_know nothing of Irish feuds, express their hostility to their 
opponents by their ostentatious celebration of their local 
anniv . There is no doubt that the commemoration of 
events in a civil war is offensive and pernicious, but when 
party processions are allowed in Dublin, they can scarcely be 
forbidden in Derry. An additional Sanaonen to the oa 
ference of the Government was appropriately offered by the 
anti-Protestant faction. Formal notice was given by the 
. ringleaders that the annual celebration would be prevented by 
_ force, if it were not forbidden by the authorities. It therefore 
became necessary to provide a strong force of military and 
_ police to prevent a collision. The Prentice Boys prosecuted 
their warlike devotions in the Cathedral, while their adver- 
saries were kept at bay by the armed force outside the walls. 
Only two or three lives were eventually lost, and it is said 
that the police arrangements were judicious. In a well- 
governed community neither the French and German war nor 
. the siege of Derry would be allowed as a pretext for the dis- 
_turbance of the public peace. 


It would seem that the pretended approximation of the 
Orangemen to the party of secession only means that both 
‘factions, retaining their reciprocal hostility to one another, 
are discontented with England. It was to be expected that 
the abolition of the Establishment should provoke Protestant 
resentment, while it was not rewarded by Roman Catholic 
gratitude ; but no cajolery will tempt the minority to prefer 
their ancient antagonists to their natural allies in England. 
In the Session before the last Mr. O’DonoGuveE seconded the 
motion of Mr. Jounstone for the repeal of the Party Processions 
Act, and sanguine enemies of the English connexion boasted 
that at last religious differences were about to be merged in a 
common patriotism. The events which have occurred at 
Derry show how far the annual combatants are from concurring 
in the boasted reconciliation. The badges and the tunes 
which serve as occasions for strife may fitly be prohibited by 
. law, but political and religious processions will never be put 
down until all assemblages likely to lead to disorder are im- 
partially forbidden. It is impossible to define beforehand 
an objectionable symbol or tune. It might have been thought 
a few weeks ago that the tricolour and the “ Marseillaise,” 
_ though both may have been associated with revolutionary 
movements, were not emblems of Irish faction. It is not 
‘ impossible that the Prussian eagle or the black and white flag 
may hereafter be identified with the colour which was long 
‘ since adopted by the Northern Protestants. Nothing can be 
further from the intention of the King of Prussia and his 
allies than to conduct a Protestant crusade. The Bavarian 
contingent is essentially Catholic, and the levies of Rhenish 
Prussia are as zealous and as patriotic as the strictest 
Lutherans or Calvinists of Brandenburg; but, as Freperick 
the Great was in his time called the Protestant hero, his suc- 
cessor may, if the Dublin demonstrations are continued, 
- perhaps in his turn be admired by Ulster Orangemen as an 
enemy of Rome. 

In 1859 childish spite against England took the form of a 
sudden enthusiasm for a French Marshal whose name indi- 
cated his Irish descent. Of late Marshal MacMauon’s good 
fortune has not been equal to his heroism; but perhaps before 
the war is over he may have the opportunity of retrieving his 
late disaster. It is difficult to understand how a French 
‘victory would tend to the benefit of Irish malcontents. If 


Imperial engagements have any value, Belgium is safer from 
attack than at any recent time; and, whatever may be the 
result of the war, the French nation will at its termination he 
eager for repose. A war of France or of any other 
Power against England might of course facilitate the oyt. 
break of an Irish rebellion; but even if independence 
were temporarily attained by foreign aid, England woulg 
always be too near to Ircland, and too powerful, to endure 
the existence of a separate and hostile Government in Dublin 
Not long since, the hopes of Irish rebels were directed to 
the United States; but the levity which easily changes one 
unwilling patron for another is not surprising. It would 
perhaps have been judicious to wait for a time until the for. 
tune of the war between France and Prussia had declared 
itself, for if a French advance to the Rhine would have been 
beneficial to Ireland or injurious to England, it seems to follow 
that the enforced retreat to Chilons must tend to an opposite 
result; but it is useless to argue with impulsive Irish patriots, 
Some allowance ought to be made for the total absence of 
any plausible ground of discontent. A former generation 
demanded Catholic Emancipation; and the existence of an 
Established Church belonging to a small minority was a 
if not a material, grievance. The tenure of the land 
occupiers theoretically liable to eviction concerned a 
part of the population; but the Irish Church Bill and the 
Irish Land Bill have almost exceeded the demands of the 
Liberal Irish members of Parliament. The agitation on 
behalf of France against Germany has the great merit of 
relating to a matter in which the English Government is 
powerless. For the same reason, an imaginary Irish patriot 
formerly demanded the restoration of Stonehenge, which had 
in some fabulous age been wrongfully transferred from the 
Curragh to Salisbury Plain. An impossible demand is a con- 
venient preliminary to an interminable quarrel. 


THE INTERREGNUM IN FRANCE. 


PART from the momentous events of the war, the for 
tunes of the Empire have not stood still during the past 

week. In addition to the particular and special damage which 
the Emprror’s prospects have sustained from defeats in the 
field there is a general and well-founded sense that 
are worse. The most obvious feature of his political decline 
is of course his definitive abandonment of the conduct of 
the campaign. The head of the Bonapartes no longer com- 
mands his own troops. Napoteon III. has striven throughout 
his reign to make the army an Empire within the Empire. 
His relations with it have been of a special and inti- 
mate kind. Over and above his care for France he has hada 
peculiar care for French soldiers. He has never been reduced 
to make trial of their devotion, but the sense that he could 
call upon the army at his pleasure has gained him more than 
one political victory. It is the thought of the army that has 
kept down revolution in Paris and Lyons, and that has made 
reasonable Liberals despair of a free Government so long as 
the master of so many legions lived and reigned. Now 
the link that bound the army to Napoxeon III. is broken. 
He has made over his soldiers to another leader, and his 
most devoted adherent cannot deny that it is well for the 
army that he has done so. ‘The change may, it is just 
possible, have no immediate political effects. The time 
is not perhaps propitious to the foundation of a new mili- 
tary dynasty, even if Marshal Bazaine had either the 
genius or the fortune which must be united in the person of 
its founder. But the military abdication of the Emperor is 
not for that reason destitute of political importance. The 
troops may possibly continue to render from a generous 
compassion the obedience to his Government which they 
have hitherto rendered under the combined influences 
professional pride and professional interest. The very great- 
ness of the danger that threatens France will serve as a dis- 
suasive from military revolution, and now that the Emperor 
is no longer responsible for any blunders in the field, he is 
the more safe from any possible outburst of military ven- 
geance. But though the army may not turn against Na- 
POLEON III., it will no longer be actively for him. So long 
as his throne is assailed from no other quarter he may not 
realize that its main support has been withdrawn, but the 
change cannot continue unfelt a moment longer than the 
political lull continues. 

Another fact which tells unfavourably for the Empire is the 
growing importance of the Corps Wégislatif, When the 
Ewreror left Paris for the front, the Chamber had sunk into 
that quiescence which is the natural lot of Parliamentary 
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Assemblies during @ successful war. The Government 
had made the necessary preparations, the Chamber had 
voted the necessary supplies, and it was assumed that there 
would be no further occasion to call the Deputies together 
until they met to hear from the Emprror’s lips the tale of 
French triumphs. In less than a month the tables have been 
rudely turned. The seat of authority has passed again from 
Metz to Paris. Upon the Corps Législatif has devolved the 
duty of taking measures to keep the war alive. Its sessions 
are virtually permanent. It is a Committee of Public Safety in 
all but the name. The composition of the Chamber remains, 
it is true, unchanged. The majority is still nominally 
Imperialist. The Right is still strong enough to shout down 
the Left, and is still disposed not unfrequently to exercise its 
wer. But the stuff of which the Imperialist majority is 
made is not the stuff that stands by a falling cause. The mo- 
tive that has all along led it to support Napoteon III. has been 
the instinct of terror. The French Conservatives rallied round 
him in 1851 hecause they thought he could protect them 
inst Socialism. They were ready to desert him in 1869 
because they thought that his power to do so was leaving him. 
They returned to his side in 1870 because they found his hold 
on the country greater than their panic had allowed them to 
diseern. Now their old enemies will be at their gates as soon 
as the Prussians have retired from before them, and they can- 
not hope that Napoteon III. will have any force at his com- 
mand wherewith to combat them. It is not only the meanest 
elements of human character that will make against the Impe- 
rial cause. Higher influences will influence the Deputies in 
the same direction. For the first time they know what it is 
to be the depositaries of real power, and the sense has come 
to them at a terrible crisis in the fortunes of their country. 
Every member of the Corps Législatif may feel that with the 
body to which he belongs it may rest to save France from 
final and overwhelming defeat. Upon their readiness to make 
every sacrifice, and to subordinate personal and political con- 
siderations to the one supreme task of driving back the 
enemy, may depend the prevention of further reverses, or at 
least the capacity of the nation to meet them with unbending 
resolution. Characters mature quickly under discipline of this 
kind. Ifthe Emperor returns to Paris he will meet a Chamber 
which has become accustomed to the exercise of great powers, 
and the sense of high responsibilities. Even if he were to come 
back in triumph, he would find the Deputies prepared to claim 
their full share in the victory of French arms, and to take to 
themselves the credit which belongs to men who have not 
despaired of the Republic, and who have borne their part in 
extricating it from the disasters which the mistakes of the 
Executive had brought upon it in the first instance. 


A third symptom which points to the same conclusion is 
the change which has come over the temper and action of the 
Left. When the news of misfortune first arrived, their one 
anxiety seemed to be to make capital out of it against the 
Empire. Now that feeling has given place to a passionate 
desire to deliver France from her present straits. The change 
is creditable to their patriotism, but it bodes ill for the 
Eureror. The Left now speak and act as men who can 
afford to put aside political considerations. M. Gamperra in 
particular addresses the Count of PatiKao in the tone of an 
Opposition leader towards a Minister who is holding office on 
sufferance, and the Count of Patixao is evidently afraid to 
show any resentment. This state of things must be far more 
alarming to Naproxeon III. than the frantic violence which 
disgraced the Corps Législatif last week. To outside 
observers it certainly seems as though the Left regard 
the overthrow of the Empire as so certain that they 
feel at liberty to devote their attention to more pressing 
matters. If there is any quarrel between them and the Mi- 
nisters, it is because the Ministers do not always show them- 
selves equal to the situation. The Opposition in France at 
this moment is, if possible, more warlike than the Govern- 
ment. Events threaten to bring things to this unexpected 
pass—that the revolution will be appealed to to rescue the 
country from the military disasters into which the Empire 
has plunged her. Even if fortune should suddenly change, 
and the Empire prove strong enough to retrieve its own 
blunders, the lesson will still have been taught that in the 
supreme necessity of the country it was to the revolution and 
not to the Emperor that Frenchmen instinctively turned for 
succour. 


The one hope that might have remained to Napoteon III. 
he has thrown away by the very strategy which, down to the 
moment when he declared war, seemed to have stood him in 
such good stead. If he had not played the Parliamentary 
Liberals false, he might now have appealed to their support, 
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with every chance of obtaining it. For it must not be ima- 
gined that the overthrow of the Empire will be an unmixed 
gain for them. That it will minister to their ultimate tri- 
umph we may fairly hope, but the interval between the fall of 
one system and the establishment of another may be one of 
terrible confusion. A private letter printed in the Manchester 
Examiner last Tuesday gives a startling and probably a too 
true picture of the elements of confusion at work in France, 
and of the license in which they are likely to find expression, 
so soon as the strong hand of authority and the pressure of a 
foreign enemy are removed at one and the sametime. “I 
“dread,” says the writer, “an outburst against the clergy 
“ almost as much as I do against the Emperor, so intense is 
“ the popular dislike to them.” If the impending revolution 
takes a religious turn—and the whole course of its recent 
history makes it most probable that it will do so—the imme- 
diate results of the outbreak may go far to rival the excesses 
of the last century. 


THE CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES, 


OX of many new problems which the Americans will 
have to solve is presenting itself in the case of the 
Chinese immigration. The “ undoubted truth” propounded in 
the Declaration of Independence, that all men are born free 
and equal, was intended to apply to a homogeneous population 
of European descent. The founders of the Republic never 
troubled themselves to reconcile their doctrine with the ser- 
vitude of an alien and inferior race; but their descendants, 
under the influence of political and philanthropic motives, 
have lately reduced practice into conformity with the princi- 
ple, by conferring freedom and citizenship on the negro. The 
results of the experiment are still uncertain, when a new 
claimant, not of civil rights, but of employment and mainte- 
nance, appears from an unexpected quarter. In the thinly 
peopled region of California the Chinese have now'for some 
ears gradually established themselves, in spite of some popu- 
opposition. Their industry and their Frugal 
habits enable them to derive profit from mineral enterprises 
which are despised by white adventurers, and in a country 
where labour is the scarcest and most valuable of commo- 
dities their usefulness has in some degree overcome the 
repugnance which was provoked by their national characteris- 
tics. The opening of the Pacific Railroad has suddenly brought 
the Chinese into contact, not with the miscellaneous society of 
California, but with one of the oldest and most settled com- 
munities in the United States. An enterprising master shoe- 
maker in Massachusetts, finding that the trade was hampered, 
not only by the whimsical legislation of Congress, but by 
strikes among the workmen, lately imported sixty or seventy 
Chinese labourers from California, and taught them the art of 
shoemaking. ‘The singular aptitude of the newcomers soon 
enabled them to compete with the native workmen, and the 
immediate effect of their success was to put an end to the 
strike. To the credit of the working people, the Chinese 
immigrants appear not to have been subjected to violence, but 
it is not surprising that their arrival should have caused pro- 
found irritation. It is highly probable that the question of 
the admission of the Chinese will become a political issue in 
New England, and perhaps in other parts of the Union. The 
capitalists of Massachusetts, who have consistently maintained 
the doctrine that all production is for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer, can scarcely complain of an agitation against cheap 
labour on the part of the working population. If it is desirable 
that shoes should be dear, the workman is as well entitled as 
the master to a share in the artificial excess of cost. The 
Chinese can easily undersell the native artisan, because they 
have no need of the decencies and comforts of civilized life. 
They bring no wives or children with them; they are content 
to sleep in a barrack-room in tiers; and, if a vigorous New 
England pamphleteer may be believed, they eat the cheapest 
of small deer. “This is,” says the champion of American 
industry, “a contest of roast beef with roast rat,” and the 
result in a competition of cheapness will not be doubtful. 


It is certain that men have an interest in getting their shoes at 
the smallest possible price, nor is it for the public benefit that 
a privileged caste should have a vested right in the profit of 
supplying the commodity. If the Chinese were made of leather 
and iron, instead of flesh and blood, the substitution of 
machines, consuming not even rats, for beef-fed sinews would 
deserve all encouragement. The modern worship of labour 
as a good in itself is rather a pious fraud than a genuine 
superstition. It was not as a reward, but as a punish- 
ment, that the sweat of man’s brow was imposed as a con- 


dition of his obtaining a livelihood. The mechanical inventor 
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who can make two pair of shoes grow where one pair grew 
before is as much a benefactor of his species as if his 
energies were applied to the multiplication of blades of grass. 
The workmen of the United States are at this moment loudly 
demanding a reduction of the hours of labour; and if their 
object could be attained without a reduction of wages, they 
would clearly be the gainers. On the same assumption six 
hours of toil would be better than eight, and three would be 
better than six. Whatever may be the moral effects of labour, 
it is not for purposes of training that men work, but because 
their employers and customers pay them for the manufacture 
of commodities. The native Americans have already to a 
great extent withdrawn themselves from the drudgery of un- 
akilled labour. Irish immigrants construct their railways, 
work their mines, and provide all the domestic service which 
is to be procured in the country. If shoemaking and 
similar occupations could be relegated to an inferior class, 
indigenous citizens would have taken another step in the 
assertion of their freedom and dignity, if only they could 
find new means of subsistence; yet the working-classes 
of New England have reason for their alarm. Economists 
have already called attention to the possible displacement of 
the higher races by rivals who ean produce more cheaply 
because they occupy a lower stage of civilization. The citi- 
zens of Massachusetts would naturally object to make room 
for a population of yellow heathens. , 


The Senate of the United States lately rejected Mr. Sum- 
Nar’s proposal to confer the political franchise on Chinese 
immigrants. It was easy to prove that there was a nominal 
meonsistency in setting up a new barrier, when the impedi- 
ments to the admission of the negro had just been removed ; 
-but the Senate was concerned, not with general propositions, 
but with the welfare of the Republic. The hospitality 
which, for their own convenience, the United States offer 
to the surplus inhabitants of foreign countries is only 
rendered possible by the remarkable power of assimilation 
which their institutions and their economical condition un- 
doubtedly possess. Norwegians and Germans become genuine 
and useful citizens at once, and Irishmen are acclimatized 
in a second or third generation. The liberated slaves 
have acquired all the civilization which they possess by 
the imitation of American models, and their presence 
in the Southern States is an unavoidable evil. A fresh 
immigration from Africa would not be weleomed except by 
the most resolute philanthropists. The Indians, on the other 
hand, are excluded from citizenship unless they have proved 
themselves, by the adoption of settled and industrious 
habits, capable of cwilization; and the Chinese are less 
pliable than the Indians, although they have an ancient culti- 
vation of their own. They are not inclined to accept any 
form of Christianity, and it would be impossible to inoculate 
them with American patriotism. There is undoubtedly an 
ineonvenience in leaving any part of the population outside 
the Constitution. The political system of the United States 
includes no provision for the government of dependent or 
inierior races; but, on a rough estimate of comparative dis- 
advantages, it is probably better to exclude the Chinese from 
political life than to admit them. If they were invested with 
the franchise, their votes, which they would neither understand 
nor value, would be placed at the disposal of the jobbers 
who already exercise paramount influence in elections. It 
would be difficult to give them a share in parochial and 
municipal government until they have adopted American 
doctrines and habits of thought. England is fortunately less 
aceessible and less attractive to Chinese settlers than America ; 
and the English working-classes would assuredly not be more 
disposed than the artisans of Massachusetts to tolerate the 
competition of Asiatics. In some parts of Australia immigra- 
tion from China is regarded as a serious grievance. 


The next Congress will be urged to prevent, by legislative 
measures, the importation of Chinese into San Francisco; but 
the ‘efficacy of any provisions which may be adopted will 
depend on the interests of California itself, To the west of 
the Rocky Mountains the Federal laws are enforced only 
when they conform to local opinion. Specie payments 
have never been practically discontinued in California, and 
in the adjacent States an entirely different custom has super- 
seded the Homestead Law. The Legislature of California 
has, in direct violation of constitutional principle, levied 
un exceptional tax on the Chinese; and, if their labour 
is found useful in the far West, it will be employed 
and encouraged in spite of any prohibition which 
may issue from Washington. The landowners m the 


Southern States are gradually becoming reconciled to the 


use of hired labour, and in many places they find the n 

not unwilling to work; but there are still districts in which 
they wish to try the experiment of Chinese labour, and 
may perhaps succeed in procuring a supply from California, 
If no artificial impediments are placed in the way of 
immigration, it is nearly certain that a large Chinese popula. 
tion will soon establish itself on the Pacific coast, Large 
districts of China are apparently overcrowded, and the people 
are indifferent to hardship in the pursuit of gain. Although 
dislike of competition will be the primary stimulant of 
agitation against the Chinese, thoughtful politicians may 
reasonably object to an admixture of inferior or alien rages, 
Americans of European extraction will have no ultimate 
difficulty in filling the entire area of the United States, if part 
of the territory is not otherwise pre-occupied. It is possible 
that the existence of a population willing to perform servile 
offices might, in a modified form of society, be advantageous, 
but caste is at present extremely repugnant to American 
feelings. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
v 


HE battle of Wirth, which we chronicled last week, 

not impossibly prove to have been the most important 
event of the war, not merely for the injury inflicted upon 
more than a whole corps of the French army, led by g 
renowned general, and for the general encouragement which 
such a success naturally has given to the vast forces of 
Germany along the whole front, but because the fearful 
havoc inflicted on MacManon’s troops laid practically open 
the whole right of the French line of defence, and has lef 
Marshal BazaiNe two armies to watch where he was already 
overmatched with one. 


Although the Prussian official account is still wanting, 
private letters from the Third Army, compared with the 
report of MacMauoy, tell the most important details as plainly 
as a current historian can desire. The reader is no doubt 
aware that the eharacter of the country in which the action was 
fought wasof a difficult and broken nature. Thecrests of the hills 
in that part of the Vosges aregenerally wooded, and the ravines, 
though not precipitous, are usually deep, with steep descents 
on either side. The plateaux above are smooth and often 
open, and the difficulties of the ascent before him—with 
the occupation of the villages of Frischweiler in his centre, 
Reichshofen to his left, and Elsasshausen+ covering his right, 
wooded patches lying all about them—formed the strength of 
the position of MacManoy. There seems no pretence to sup- 
port the French statements that he attempted to surprise or 
attack the Crown Prince. On the contrary, he seems to have 
felt very severely the blow dealt to his unfortunate Second 
Division, so rashly detached and badly placed at Weissenburg 
two days before; and his object was simply to hold a strong 
position which should prevent the troops that had beaten 
Dovay from forcing the pass to Bitsch, and to observe withal 
the great road from Weissenburg to Strasburg, passing about 
eight miles eastward of his right. To have allowed him 
to retain this position would have paralysed any move- 
ment of the Crown Prince along the latter, as it would 
of course have barred a direct advance through the Vosges. 
Hence the necessity for dislodging him as soon as fairly 
discovered, and the battle which ensued, but which appears 
to have been brought on gradually before the Crown Prince 
actually intended. 


MacManoy had with him on the 5th his own corps, reduced 
by its losses on the 4th to an estimated number of 33,000 men; 
but General Dumesnit of the Seventh Corps (Dovay’s) joined 
him early on the 6th, hefore the action began, and took its 
place in the line of battle. General Guyor, with another divi- 
sion belonging to the corps of Dre Fatty, was on the way at 
his instance to support him, but was not met until the affair 
was over. He fought therefore with an army of about 45,000 
men, joined upon their retreat by 10,000 more. 


The Crown Privce had with him the Fifth and Eleventh 
Corps of the Prussian army under Kircusacn and Boss, with 
the First Bavarian Corps of Hartmann, Second Bavarian of Der 
Tann, and the Wurtemberg division commanded by General 
Osernitz. Beyer’s Badish troops, though heard of on the 4th 
with the Wurtembergers, were not employed, and in estimating 
the numbers may be fairly struck out against General Guyot’s 
on the other side. The force deployed for action not long 


after daybreak on the 4th was, therefore, of Prussians 60,000, 


Bavarians about 45,000, Wurtembergers 12,000; total, nearly 
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120,000. In fact, the Prince may be said to have brought 
upon the ground just’ two and a-half times tlie force arrayed 
inst him—an estimate fully supported by the facts which 
follow,, since an army that completely turns a strong defensive 
ition, by both flanks, when held by a — enemy, 18. 
ither foolhardy or greatly superior in strength. 
hausen with his Third Division, His Pourth was to the right, 
thrown out towards a hamlet called Marsbronn, which it did’ 
not reach. The First formed the left, and reached’ to Reichs- 
hofen. men and the remains of Dovay’s 
were in second line behind the riglit and centre. Three of 
the four French brigades of cavalry were in reserve in the 
rear of the centre, and'the other behind the extreme right., 
Thus posted, he deliberately waited the onslaught of the 
enemy- 

The Prussians generally believed they were not. to attack; 
that day ; for, though. they knew the. enemy was: near, they 
had made a long march upon the 5th, and had left. many, 
stragglers.on the road; some regiments of the Fifth Corps had 
suffered severely on: the heights of Weissenburg, and: found! 
theirmuster-rolls already strangely weakened. The Prince, 
however, was determined to lose no time in following up lis 
first success; and when, before 7 a.M., the Bavarian First 
Corps upon his right, finding the enemy near, deployed, and, 
their skirmishers drew the fire of MacManon’s left, the battle, 
was entered on at once. The attack. made little progress here 
for two or three hours; but:waa only preliminary to a real; 
advance made against the left by the Prussian Eleventh: 
Corps, which finally, after some hting, carried) 
Reichshofen, but not until’ the Prince had developed his 
chief and crowning effort against the French right centre, 
where the Fifth Corps, supported by the Second Bavarian, 
advanced in heavy columns, covered by a tremendous 
cannonade, and carried at a rush the village of Elsass- 
hausen, from which MacManon’s Third Division had hitherto 
commanded the wide valley of the Sauer, which before 
divided thie opposing armies at this part. Nothing was left to 
the Mirshal but to throw his right completely back upon the 
centre, a movement so finely executed in the face of adverse 
circumstances and a superior force as to win admiration from 
the enemy. A fierce. charge of the French cuirassiers of 
BoxnemAIN, hitherto in reserve, was made to cover the end of 
this change of front, or with a desperate hope of driving back. 
the victorious infantry; but it led, as such charges of heavy 
cavalry will, in the face of the breechloader, to all but: 
annihilation of the daring horsemen. The Crown Prince 
now made his last maneuvre by bringing up the Wurtem- 
bergers, not, hitherto engaged, beyond the extreme left flank. | 
of the French, who, thus outmastered at both extremities, fel! 
back rapidly. MacMaunon. had inflicted such loss upon the 
enemy (6,000 are admitted’ on the German side as a moderate 
estimate) that they did not press him far. Moreover, the 
Crown Prince could not apparently get up the two divisions 
of cavalry attached to his army, which seem to have been 
following the main body from the Bavarian frontier. 
But the Marshal had left at least 4,000 prisoners and 
all his wounded behind him, and the rapidity with which, 
after first passing westward into the hills, he marched across 
them southward to gain the Strasburg and Nancy railroad, 
was ill calculated to. keep a broken force together. Only, 
three regiments of his infantry came with him. into Saverne 
the following afternoon, and the highest estimate since given 
of those he rallied later mentions no more than 15,000 men 
Killed, wounded, and prisoners of the 6th cannot account 
for a larger number; and we are forced to conclude that 
this fatal rout left one-third of the French army stragglers in 
the mountain district upon which they were driven, though 
some of these escaped to Strasburg, where their presence was 
by no means useless, 


The affair of Forbach was a very different one. The Ger- 


man detailed accounts show that their battalions actually under 
fire did not outnumber, and. possibly fell short: of, those known | 
to have fought with Frossarp, Allowing that the Prussian 
battalion was 30 per cent. stronger than the French, it would 
seem that the preponderance of force could have been nothing 
remarkable ; and an examination of the correspondence con~ 
firms our first opinion that the. Germans were better handled 
than. their enemies, The latter, lying in. the woods on 
Spicheren heights, allowed the Prussians to march against 
them steadily in, company columns, the slope being so steep 
that'to fire.was'in parts impossible, and to.close upon. them in 
their cover. It be concluded beyond: question that the 
Chassepot is an inferior weapor to its reputation, or that the 


French fired wildly, and overshot their mark. The move- 
ment by which Goxzsen, finding the Third Corps joining his 
left, allowed them to occupy the attention of the enemy whilst 
he transferred the weight of his attack to his right, and with- 
out difficulty mastered the main road the French should have 
covered, is as remarkable an instance of tactical readiness as 
any modern action has displayed. But it must be added, in 
justice, that neither he nor Sremmetz understood the full 
importance of their success, and were di to take the 
defensive next morning, when the French had been long in 
full retreat. 

Enough of retrospection. We must survey the events of 
the ten days that followed these momentous actions. Gathered. 
around Metz, the French discovered plainly the greatness of 


the error which had kept their corps: scattered until the foe 


was on the frontier. The very bringing together of four 


‘corps which had hitherto been spread about, and counter- 


marched hither and thither uselessly, gave the soldiers con- 
fidence. This was increased by the distinct appointment to: 
the chief command of Marshal Bazar, as Imperialist organs 
pretend to have been the design from the first. Marshal 
MacManoy, at first not heard of, was found to be continuing 
his undisturbed retreat with such of his; troops, as rallied to, 
him, and reached Toul, ten:miles west. of Nancy, on the 13th. 
Parties.of the Prussian cavalry. were close upon his rear, and, 
though not in force to molest him, laid the city under con- 
tribution as soon as the last of the First Corps had passed 
through it. Dr Fartty seems to have retired nearly un- 
touched from the Vosges, and kept near MacManow in his 


‘retreat towards Chilons, where a corps, numbered the 12th, 


was being formed to receive them. Eight days passed quietly 
away, and the French were disturbed only by the activity of 
the cavalry of their enemy. 

The Prussians occupied this space chiefly in effecting their 
passage of the Vosges. At Forbach they had fought with 
merely the head of the two great columns which met there 
under Prince Freperic Cuartes and Sremaetz, Whilst 
the rest of their forces were coming up from Tréves and 
Mayence, they advanced. their posts to within a few miles of 
Metz and occupied Sarreguemines on their left. By the 14th 
they had probably not less than 170,000 men concentrated 
under the Kine before|Bazarng, and their cavalry, searching the 
more open country of the higher Moselle, approached the line 
along which MacMauon’s track was followed by those of the 
Crown Prince. The latter, leaving his Badish division to 
blockade Strasburg, made his way through the great Bitsch 
and Pfalsburg passes, and the smaller one between defended 
by Le Petite Pierre. These hill forts proved delusions in face 
of so numerous and able an army; Bitsch, and possibly 
Pfalsburg also, are all that hold out at the last accounts, the 
other strong places having one after another been frightened 
into surrender. This service the Crown Prince entrusted to his 
South Germans, pushing his Prussian troops. onward into 
Lorraine, into which he had already thrown his two divisions 
of cavalry. 

By the 14th it was clear that he was to co-operate in some 
way with the main army of the Kine. Bazaine saw that he 
was hopelessly outnumbered, and that, despite of the difficulties 
inevitable for the Prussian Commissariat, the Crown Prince 
might presently be on the west side of the Moselle between. 
himself and MacManon, whilst the Kine stood ready to 
follow him. the instant he left the shelter of the fortress. The 
danger of thus having his supplies cut off was too great to be 
run, and on the afternoon of the 14th he was conducting a 
retreat across the river, under cover of the works, when the 
Prussians, determining to interfere. with it, threw part of 
Sremmetz’s force against the troops of DecaEn (Bazarne’s 
old corps) and Lapswirautt, still left in front of the fortress. 
A bloody but indecisive action, in-which both sides claimed 
the immediate advantage, was ended by the French retiring 
within the space protected by the guns of the works, 

Bazatne now fairly commenced an open retreat on Verdun, 
and on Wednesday (somewhat dangerously soon) his head- 
quarters were reported by telegraph all over Europe to have 
been the night before but fifteen miles upon the way, and 
that not the most direct one, to Chalons. The dangers of the 
situation thickened hourly, for an uninterrupted retreat from 
the vicinity of the victorious armies, one of them greatly 
superior in strength, was not to be hoped for.. 

Any detailed criticism of the momentous subsequent events 
would, in the present state of our information, be obviously 
premature. The German and French accounts both of the 
events themselves and of their military results are fir 
too imperfect. and conflicting for us t> continue further 
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at present our history of the campaign. The all-im- 
portant question to be ascertained is whether Bazatne’s 
army is, as the German accounts say, fairly brought to bay, 
and his retreat on Verdun thereby rendered impossible. The 
evidence as yet before us is far from conclusively deter- 
mining this cardinal point; and until this question is settled, 
it would be hopeless to attempt any criticism of the latest 
strategy of either army. 


JEALOUSY. 


HERE are two sorts of jealousy—the passion and the habit. 
There is the jealousy which, by the common consent of poets 
and dramatists, changes the hue of its victim by gnawing at his 
vitals; and there is the jealousy which, ne neither circula- 
tion, digestion, nor bile, indicates its presence solely by a certain 
rigidity of outline. Perhaps there is no vice more respectable than 
this hatter form of jealousy, which is a quality wholly independent 
of passion, and acting in cold blood. The oa nature does 
not need a lover or a mistress to exercise itself upon; it rises out 
of a certain combination of qualities—an exaggerated idea of one’s 
own claims, a craving for their recognition by others, and not the 
best temper in the world. Many proud and conceited persons fed 
by illusions are sufficient to themselves, at least are not more 
dependent than their neighbours on the popular voice. These are 
not jealous; but where self-approval and appreciation are not 
enough, are scarcely realized or recognised as a good apart from the 
‘consent of others, there are engendered the suspicion, acerbity, 
and quarrel with the individual or society which we call jealousy. 
To this we are disposed to think the two extremes of society are 
most liable; they at least exhibit its characteristics in the strongest 
and most unmitigated forms. It is most conspicuous in those who 
are at the top but hold their place there only by sufferance, and in 
the obscure who would be lost in the quel and forgotten but for 
the vigour of their self-esteem, setting itself on a pedestal before 
which all their little world must bow. As an example of the 
jealousy rising out of an insatiable need of universal homage, take 
the case of Napoleon I. on the occasion, we think, of his bein 
elected Consul for life. All eyes of a vast assembly were fix 
on him, when he noted a momentary turn of those multitudinous 
eyes frem himself to some new object of curiosity. The entrance 
of Madame Recamier in the splendour of her youthful beauty had 
caused this diversion, and a jealous scowl on the conqueror’s brow 
noted his displeasure—a lasting displeasure—against a rival who 
for a few moments reduced him to a second rank. For the more 
familiar jealousy of the obscure we may refer the reader to the 
habitual temper of an old servant, if any reader is fortunate enough 
to possess the services of one confident in herself as a real 
treasure of honesty, industry, and sobriety, and using these virtues 
as grounds for perpetual ill-temper. Respectability in this class 
often involves such a hand-to-hand fight with temptation that 
we should not perhaps wonder at their valuing themselves on the 
score of negative excellences which ought not to pass for much 
with their betters. As a fact, we have often observed that the 
self-complacency arising from an orderly life, religious observance, 
and trustworthiness, presumably enacted under the eyes of an ad- 
miring world, issues in an exclusive claim to everything good and 
pleasant that is going on. Such a person grows to regard every 
recognition of another's merit as a deliberate personal slight to be 
avenged by a judicial sullenness of aspect. “Valuable” is the 
epithet constantly applied to these social oppressors who are so 
successful in imposing their own self-estimate on their re, 
all the while ignorant that an outrageous ges is the real 
source of the discomfort which they possibly suppose to be an 
inevitable tax on the highest merit. 
Between these two exponents of the quality there are infinite de- 
es, We cught never to consider either ourselves or any one else 
to be wholly free from it, or purely dispassionate and clear of 
personal bias not to be otherwise explained. Wherever there are 
natural rights, however they may seem to be forgotten or disowned, 
it is always wise to steer clear of any course that may awaken 
a sensation which is much more likely to be slumbering than 
wholly absent. Nor does it ever do to suppose circumstances a bar 
to its presence. Wherever there is a sense of dependence on 
others there is room for P aw ore Several years ago there were 
in the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Bath two children, 
deaf, dumb, and biind—reduced therefore to the sense of touch 
for all acquired knowledge of men and things; and these two 
children contrived to be violently jealous of each other, rancorously 
resenting any favour of notice or dress in which the other had the 
advantage. Jealousy, in fact, belongs to a sort of helplessness—to 
natures that are not sufficient for themselves, that depend on 
others in an exceptional d , and need that others should de- 
nd on them as a source of pleasure, comfort, reliance of any sort. 
We shall constantly find such people enlarging on their importance 
to others; they are anxious to prove a wide clientéle, ‘The very 
anxiety to prove this is a jealous trait. We may be certain 
that these boasted friends of theirs have their little oo if 
we could but find them, and that living with them is by no means 
plain sailing. We know it, too, by the sort of uneasiness which 
arises in the manner and countenance of these favourites—by 
their showing, at the mention of certain names, a sudden set of 
the features that warns us, as it were, off the premises of that 


subject. Many persons, with a fine play of expression w 

mind is disengaged, assume a rigidity under 
fluence, which bids us beware, for we are on dangerous ground: 
an aspect not without its irritation even when we are not person, 
ally injured by it, for it is vexatious to feel ourselves in the p 

of one incapacitated for a fair and just view of the question or cha- 
racter that engages us. We can never hope to come in contact with 
an unprejudiced mind while that mask is on; it shuts out all fairness 
of treatment. And besides that this temper constantly misses the 
best points in others, it is itself too scrutinizing and detective for 
the best qualities to show themselves. Jealousy of this sort by no 
means necessarily indicates an unamiable temper, and it pve 


belongs to fidelity and tenacity of affection; but it is a one-sid 
amiability that more readily weeps with the sorrowfal than 
follows out the other clause of the apostolical injunction, These 
are the } pp before whom it is wise to keep back our high 
hopes and any especial privileges of our position ; in whose com. 
pany we are humble, not from any moral leaning to humility, but 
cause it is safest— because experience does not lead us to ¢ 
sympathy. In fact it is the greatest compliment we can pay to 
a man’s magnanimity to tell him frankly of our successes 
— fortune, in the confidence that the contemplation of our 
uck will excite no spleen. And yet this man may not do so much 
for us at a pinch as would the other, who does not take it amigg 
ser that we should be driven to the refuge of his tried 
iendship. Many —— are to be traced to jealousy which 
show no direct descent from it; amongst these, the habit of con. 
tradiction. People are as often prow 9 and puffed into distinction 
from jealousy as they are disparaged. It is one of the resources 
of spleen to set up some counter idol against a received excellence 
that standsin a man’s way. If self cannot with decency be 
it is at least something to disturb the existing balance. This ac- 
counts, no doubt, for a great deal of criticism in art and literature 
that puzzles the uninitiated. Even where the critic has no work 
of his own subject to comparison, jealousy may have early embit- 
tered his judgment, and turned him against the popular voice 
which has refused him the meed he thought his due. In social 
life, most thoroughgoing contradictiousness, however it may show 
itself, is connected with this jealous reference to self, and to the 
world’s injustice in preferring some inferior article to the diamond 
in the rough which people are so apt to esteem themselves, If 
ena even know themselves to be unattractive, and are cantan- 
erous accordingly, they are jealous that tinsel should tell with 
> world instead of the sterling gold that is lost in their lump 
of ore. 

There are certain people so — to jealousy by circum- 
stances that it is a merit in them to keep reasonably clear from it. 
Such are all whose life and credit hangs on popular favour, all 
whose business it is to amuse the public, and who have their 
tenure insecure. <A successful poet must be a horrible exaspera- 
tion to his less famous brotherhood. It is expecting too much from 
fallen humanity to suppose otherwise. So it used to be in the 
free-spoken days of which our literature tells us; so we see it in 
the effect of Wordsworth’s career upon some of his contemporaries, 
Poor Walter Savage Landor showed it in his charge of plagiarism, 
and in his rage with the public of readers, for admiring the 
metaphor of the sounding shell in Wordsworth’s verse which they 
had overlooked in his own. And it breaks out in De Quincey’s 
splenetic allusions to the poet’s fixed destiny of prosperity, and the 
sort of lien he asserts him to have had on the income of other men 
who happened to stand in his way; so that “ for myself,” he adds, 
“had I happened to know of any peculiar adaptation in an estate or 
office of mine to an existing need of Wordsworth’s, forthwith, and 
with the speed of a man running for his life, I would have laid it 
down at his feet. ‘Take it,’ I should have said; ‘take it,’ or in 
three weeks I should have been a dead man.” It is one of 
Walter Scott’s prominent points of greatness that he welcomed 
the new lights that were to obscure his own, and seemed incapable 
of jealousy ; though a sense of his own boundless resources may 
very well have aided in this, the consciousness of an untried field of 
power all his own making humility easy, Social life presents a 
thousand cases where it is great not to be jealous. Thus the man 
of varied powers, who would fain make some figure with them, 
sees himself superseded by another with a knack of entertaining— 
a sort of chance felicity—who interests without effort, who says 
things with nothing in them, but which yet take because he says 
them ; while his own gems of thought, from some awkwardness in 
the setting, are not looked at. All, in fact, who have to play 
second fiddle where they feel they could play first may learn that 
society is a school for greatness of mind. Jealousy naturally 
rules where the field of competition is narrow; the examples that 
most readily rise to our memory have had a private and narrow 
training. A person under exciting circumstances has been pi 
against one orttwo—for open competition does not excite it. It 
is wrong, therefore, and unjust to expose the young to temptations 
of this kind; to bring a plain girl into close comparison with 
beauty, or mean circumstances in harsh contrast with wealth. 
All that interferes with full development and cramps nat 
energies induces to jealousy ; a temper that derives the true lesson 
from a subordinate place r Ae forced on it is a fine and a rare one. 
In fact, every close circle possessing points of stimulating interest 
is a hotbed of jealousy, conducing to strange, unnatural growths. 
Thus clever mothers have daughters tried and irritated by being 


thrown into the shade, and young mothers see rivals in their 
daughters. 
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Jealousy is excusable so long as circumstances can be made to 
pear half the blame, and therefore those are most tolerant of it 
who see furthest. Yet even in this partnership of blame it is 
sometimes hard to be indulgent enough to people who, while 
sealous of the exclusive affection of those belonging to them, 
Vil do nothing to secure it and make no sacrifice of will or 
temper to attain their end, while they betray ill-will to others in 
proportion as these make up their deficiencies, and thus gain a 
or influence which they think exclusively their own by a 

sort of divine inalienable right. 

e tendency of men and women to jealousy is probably about 
though we detect it most the lives 
surrounded by her interests, and in daily contact with those who 
jaterfere, as she supposes, with her influence or supremacy. Every 
one knows when one sister is jealous of another; but brother may 
be jealous of brother, and the fact may never tell in his habitual 
mauner. A man may be keenly jealous of another who never crosses 
his actual material path, and whose name rarely crosses his lips. 
In the case alike of men and women we doubt not that the rule 
holds good, never to force praise of others upon people whose 
temper is unknown to you. Experience shows that such praise 
is apt to jar on some hidden string, and does your friend little 
service. Jealous natures see few people at their best; there is 
always a drawback in the confidence + pe in them; they crave 
for more than they get, and know and suffer under their failure 
eyen while hiding it to themselves, é 


There is some concealed thing 

To each gazer limiting, 

He can see no more of merit 

Than beseems his worth and spirit, 


Hence the jealous nature constantly misses the best in another, 
which, like the best wine, flows without pressing. You cannot 
extort friendship, says mimd Smith, with a cocked pistol. The 
feeling that you are subject to extravagant demands makes in- 
tercourse difficult, and while jealousy prides itself on the excess 
of hypothetical sacrifices for those whom it values, the objects of 
this moody regard would exchange it gladly for a little frank and 
cheerful ccmptaisance, 


FRILFORD GRAVES. 


again when two or more inquirers, 
each ing truth according to his own method, are led, each 
one by his own path, to the same conclusions. A good deal of 
trouble has lately been taken to convince Englishmen that they are 
something else, and not Englishmen, and a good deal of trouble has 
been taken on the other hand to convince them that they are 
Englishmen after all. But onthe English side the warfare has mainly 
been a literary and historical one. The evidence of language, of 
nomenclature, of such records as there are, have all been pressed into 
the service. The probabilities of the case have been urged by com- 
paring results in Britain with results elsewhere, and arguing back 
in from the results to their necessary causes. Still it might be 
ht cg by far as bones and skulls go, the Welshmen have all 
along had the upper hand. The English arguments have been 
the ents of scholars rather than those of outdoor antiquaries ; 
they have been drawn from the contents of libraries rather than 
from the contents of grave It is no small comfort then for 
those who do not wish to proved to be Welshmen, even with 
the further alternative of either Jews or Greeks, when a 
new and most unexceptionable witness steps into the field to prove 
one most mgerians point of the controversy by the results of his 
own personal researches, results of a purely antiquarian kind. One 
point strongly pressed on the Welsh side has always been, that if we 
are English by our Dessay eye omy at least we are Welsh by 
our great-grandmothers ; that the conquering English, if they 
slew the men, must at least have Pires the women; that they 
could have brought few or no women of their own with them, and 
that their descendants must in any case have been British by the 
spindle side. Mr. Dawkins indeed showed some time ago that we 
brought our own bulls and cows with us, and those who have 
of the comparative philologists that a daughter is in 
strictness nothing but a mi id might be tempted by this 
ent alone to infer that the cows aid not come without those 
who were used to tend them. Legend had indeed been pressed 
into the service, and it was argued that something was shown by 
the singular contrast between the foundation legend of England 
and so many other foundation legends, that while at Massalia and 
various other places the foreign adventurer marries the daughter 
of the native chief, in Kent the native chief marries the daughter 
of the foreign adventurer. Still no argument leads to believing 
80 surely as that of seeing; to argue from the story of Hengest’s 
daughter that we had Teutonic dmothers is not so completely 
tory as to look on our Teutonic grandmothers with our 
own eyes. Some people indeed have an antiquated scruple about 
rifling D ped they the doubts and difficulties of Pyrrha 
when she feared 


Ledere jactatis maternas ossibus umbras. 


But with most antiquaries, no less than with the parish sexton, 
no patron is so dear as that Zed¢e rvyiwpiyoc whom Dionysus 
80 cunningly brings on the stage in the Frogs. We have seen, 


not in Denmark, but in our own island, a gravedigger drive 
his —_ through the legs of a skeleton which, when in the 
flesh, been one of his own personal acquaintance. It did not 
matter; none of the family were left in the parish, We can 
therefore meaty | blame scientific men when, with a scientific pur- 
pose in view, they do somewhat irreverently handle the bones of 
their remote dmothers, if the result is to show that the 
family is still flourishing in the parish and in the Isle of Britain 
nerally, Such a lucky inquirer has arisen in the ore of Dr. 
lleston, the Linacre Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at 
Oxford, and a rich field has been open for his researches in the dis- 
covery of an ancient burying-ground at Frilford in Berkshire. This 
is a burying-ground which has received the remains of various races 
during a long period of time, and where, as if on p to put the 
foundation legend into a bony shape, while men of all stocks are 
abundant, Roman and British females are rare, but our own aunts 
and dmothers are there inabundance. No better witness than 
Dr. Rolleston could have been wished for the purpose. Though 
it is plain that he has carefully studied the literature of his wb 
ject, yet his method of inquiry is primarily scientific and not 
iterary. He was, too, as far as possible from pCR. the 
wae as the advocate of any Teutonic theory. It is plain that 
1 his preconceptions were the other way. He set out with his 
head full of Mr. Pearson, and not without a tincture even of Mr. 
L. O. Pike. But Dr. Rolleston’s own natural acuteness proved 
too strong for his blind guides. Almost in his own despite, he has 
brought to light some of the strongest evidence in favour of the 
great truth which to many is so hard a saying, that we are simply 
ourselves and not somebody else. 


The results of Dr. Rolleston’s researches have been printed—it 
would hardly be accurate to say that they have been published— 
in three distinct shapes. They form the materials of a long and 
elaborate paper in the Archeeologia, and they are given in 
two shorter forms—the one a reprint from the Transactions of the 
International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, the other a 
report of one of the weekly evening meetings of the Royal Insti- 
tution, It is in this last that the cream of Dr. Rolleston’s 
inquiries is given in the clearest and tersest a 39 In three or 
four pages he gives a very complete sketch of the whole matter. 
The Roman provincials in Britain had given up the practice of 
burning the dead, a practice which the Church everywhere con- 
demned, long before the English Conquest, and they buried their 
dead with a certain regard to orientation, and without the accom- 
panimeat of arms or other insignia. The heathen English, at the 
time of their landing, burned their dead, and their funeral urns, 
which are easily to 4 distinguished from Roman funeral urns, are 
found in abundance in various parts of the country. Here then 
we have a most remarkable instance to show that likenesses 
between Roman and English laws and customs do not necessa- 
tily prove that the Englishman has any way borrowed from the 
Roman. Here we find the English invaders bringing in opin 
a custom which the Romans had wholly given up, and which 
the English therefore could not have learned from the Romans, 
Like causes produced like effects in a case where direct imitation 
was out of the question. Romans and Teutons alike, while still 
in a state of heathendom, burned their dead. The two may have 
each brought the custom from a common source ; certainly neither 
of them borrowed it from the other. But both, on their conversion 
to Christianity, gave up the practice which the Church denounced 
as unholy, and took to that whick in all Christian eyes was hal- 
lowed by the highest of allexamples. The only question is whether 
the English did not give up the custom of burning, and take to the 
practice of burying, before they embraced Christianity. A large 
insignia, to say nothing of the skulls, show to ngli 
which the -— arms ad insignia also show to be ae a or at 
all events earlier than the complete triumph of Christianity. This 
change of custom in the way of treating the dead seems to be 
ef accounted for by the custom of the ir oes. shown at 
Frilford and elsewhere, of using the old places of burial for their 
own interments. It is among burials of this class that Dr. 
Rolleston has found that large number of English female skeletons. 
which form so important a piece of our evidence. Dr, Rolleston’s 
words are worth quoting :— 

However improbable it may seem, it is nevertheless true that the Anglo- 
Saxons, at all events in Berkshire, appear to have brought their own wives 
with them, and not to have provided themselves with wives from the 
families of the conquered previous inhabitants. . . . . Whether this 
was the case elsewhere in England I do not know; I am inclined to think 
that savagery was no great recommendation, nor heathendom either, to a 
Christianized female population in those days, and that the reluctance which 
would on these grounds interpose itself to prevent inter-marriage between 
Romano-Britons and Saxons sets up as great an @ priori improbability 
against the theory which assumes that such inter-marriages did take place, 
as the difficulty of bringing wives over in the ships of those days sets up in 
its favour. 

When Dr. Rolleston tells us that the skulls of our grandmothers 
are very inferior to the skulls of their Roman and British predeces- 
sors, and that the English skulls and skeletons generally show 
signs of very inferior civilization to those of the con zuered pro- 
vincials, we are neither surprised nor grieved. It is of course part 
of our case that, as far as outward and material civilization goes, 
the heathen English at the time of their conquests of Britain were 
not only far behind the Roman and Romanized inhabitants of the 


island, but also far behind the Teutonic conquerors of the Roman 
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provinces on the Continent. Had our forefathers not been far 
more of barbarians than their Gothic, or even their Frankish, kins- 
folk, their conquest of Britain could never have assumed its pecu- 
liar character. It was because the English were more savage than 
the Goths, or even than the Franks, that their conquest became a 
conquest of extermination, a conquest in which the great mass of 
the defeated side were either killed or driven out. The diffi- 
culties in the way of amalgamation of races were far greater in 
Britain than elsewhere. On the Continent there was nothing 
to keep the conquerors and the conquered apart, beyond that 
sort of dislike which is involved in the very relation of con- 
querors and my ype dislike which must have been much 
softened when the conquerors were at least as much pupils as 
conquerors. In Britain it was the heathenism and the barbarism 
of the conquerors on which everything turned ; it made the attack 
of the invader more destructive, and the resistance which he met 
with more determined. It led to the long duration of the struggle 
and to the mutual hatred and isolation of the two races which 
long outlived its original cause. This isolation Dr. Rolleston fully 
wavitunds and strongly insists on, and he shows that it was 
fostered by the thinness of population in the country which 
allowed those of the -defeated Britons who escaped the sword to 
withdraw into the unsubdued parts of the country, and which also, 
we may add, caused any parties of Britons who retained their inde- 
pendence within a territory generally English to hold out for a 
while as isolated communities instead of losing themselves in the 
mass of the conquerors. 


As for the bad shapes of our forefathers’ skulls, then, that.in no 
way troubles us. Indeed it supplies a fresh argument to show the 
weakness of arguments derived from such facts as the shape of 
skulls. As Romans, Britons, Englishmen, or any other people 
advanced in civilization, the shape of their skulls improved in pro- 

ion. One curious point illustrating the comparative civiliza- 
tion of the two races is well brought out by Dr. Rolleston. 
Among the provincials the skeletons of old people are common ; 
among the males they are more common than those of the young. 
Among the English the skeletons are mainly those of young 
pare. The reason is obvious. The civilized man lives much 
ger than the barbarian. And among a people like the later 
Romans, who with a great deal of splendour and luxury had very 
little of what we should call healthy domestic comfort, the 
manner of life of the men, who would naturally be much more in 
the open air, would clearly be much more favourable to length of 
life than that of the women. 


The sum of all is that we are delighted to welcome Dr. 
Rolleston as a new and unexpected ally. His facts, the detailed 
results of his diggings at Frilford, are to be found in his 

read before the Society of Antiquaries. The conclu-' 
sions to which those discoveries lead are clearly set forth in the 
paper read before the Royal institution. In the paper in the 
Archeeologia we get the facts, but when Dr. Rolleston wrote it he 
must have still been in the Court of the Gentiles. Heis there 
puzzled by bis attempts to reconcile the facts before his eyes with 
what he calls the ‘“‘ convincing” theories of Messrs. Pearson and 
Pike, the former of whom he tells us he consulted throughout. 
In the Royal Institution paper he seems to have cast aside his 
Pearson and Pike, to have forsaken theories, and to have dealt 
= the facts only. The results of the process are eminently satis- 

tory. 


‘We will-wind up with one more extract, showing the sound 
results to which Dr. Rolleston’hes come. We ‘suppose that it is 
the compression necessary 'in the report of a paper read before the 
Royal Institution which makes the expression seem a little 
awkward, and the -words “much Celtic ”/are certainly a litéle rash. 
Still it is wonderful to see how Dr. Rolleston, by trusting to 
his own sense only, ‘has improved upon ‘his guides :— 


Indeed, on the hypothesis of much inter-marriage the actuality of our 
Anglo-Saxon language is a very great difficulty. We do speak a 
language which, though containing much Celtic and a good deal of Norman- 
French, ‘is nevertheless “English.” Now, we know, from finding crema- 
tion urns of the Anglo-Saxon type all over England nearly, that the 
whole.of the country was overrun 5 tee heathen population; ‘to thus 
overrun it, this population must have been (relatively at least) numerous ; 
add to the two conditions of heathendom and multitude, which may be 
considered as proved, the third condition.of isolation, which may be con- 
sidered as matter for dispute ; add.then the fourth, of this heathendom and 
isolation lasting from the time of Hengest to that of Augustine; .and ‘the 


present fact of our language being what it is, is explained. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
ge ggg pep force for the defence of this realm is the 


ilitia. By an early statute every freeman between the ages | 


of fifteen and sixty years was obliged to be provided with armour 
to preserve the peace; but;he was not liable to leave his county 
“save upon the coming of strange enemies into the realm.” By 
another early statute.a watch was to be kept upon the coast, to 
preserve the realm from the approach of strange enemies without 

ue warning. It were to be wished that we would imitate the 
‘wisdom of our ancestors in providing for national defence. Warn- 
ing would.come quickly enough by telegraph, but the watchmen 
would have watched in vain if no.army could muster in obedience 
to their signal, At this moment we have no army worthy of the 


name, and the Government do not seem to consider it their d. 
to provide one. Mr. Gladstone, we believe, is gone on a visit 
to Walmer Castle, where he -will be able, in conjunction with 
his host, Lord Granville, to keep .a look-out to seaward, ang 
that is about all that Ministers appear inclined to do for ug, 
It would be ludicrous, if it were not melancholy, to obseryg 
how the dignity and almost the safety of this country has been 
sacrificed to enable Mr. Gladstone and his supporters to take 
credit on 'the hustings for economy. They knew, or ought to 
have known, that a fire burned under’the fair surface of Euro 
polities ; yet they persisted in speaking peace where there was no 
peace, and even now, when the country only wants the word to 
arm, they will not give that word. If they deserved the character 
of statesmen they would improve, instead of refusing to acknow. 
ledge, the opportunity. They would seize the occasion to do that 
which many prudent and patriotic citizens have mg desired to 
do, and they would give to this country during the next few 
months a military organization which would outlast the century, 
The people of England can and will find soldiers, but only the 
Government can provide the indispensable organization. It is the 
duty of Government to be ready to convert at any moment g 
large body of willing men into an army. The arrangements for 
doing this ought to be made quietly, effectually, and immediately, 
Such arrangements can be made by competent officers at no 
expense, although, in such a vital matter, no expense which 
cures what is wanted can be too great. Let us not repeat the 
errors of former times, when we first went to war, and then looked 
about us for an army. As regards commissariat and other sup. 
plies, military train, and all the apparatus of a campaign, there js 
everything for Government to do. 

Let us remember that we have pledged ourselves to send an 
army in case of need to Belgium, that, for anything we can 
the need may arise before this year is out, and that we cannot 
fulfil that pledge without sending the only army we have away 
from England. This country, with its refined civilization and 
accumulated wealth, may be placed befcre the year’s end in a posi- 
tion of greater danger than it stood in when an undisciplined 
militia awaited the landing of the veteran soldiers of the Prince 
of Parma. The English navy may again save England, and 
it may not. We have resolved that the descendants of the 
men who fought at Oudenarde, Fontenoy, and Waterloo shall 
appear, if called for, upon the old battle-fields of Belgium; 
but let us consider what our resolution really means, It 
means that the defence of England may come to be entrusted 
to the Militia and Volunteers, being what they now are. The 
responsibility of guiding the country to such a resolution is 
tremendous, but apparently it does not disturb Ministers, 
The Queen continues to receive assurances of the friendshi 
of neighbouring Powers, and her advisers, if nobody else, 
believe them. The duty of Volunteers will be best performed by 
not believing them. Let the English people do their part and 
they will have a right to call on the Government to do theirs, 
The first thing for the nation to do is to get into order of battle 
and make it plain that, whatever else is wanting, here are men. 
If a burglar enters one of our houses the master of it takes what- 
ever weapon he possesses, and does not stop to complain that his 
weapon is not better than itis; and if every Englishman of the 
upper and middle classes will do as much during the next three 
months, for the protection of the country as he would for the pro- 
tection.of his own household, the country will be safe. The exist- 
ing Volunteers, even in their present disjointed and unsatisfactory 
condition, possess the rudiments of an organization which will be 
sufficient for the immediate occasion if they will make the best of 
it. They can exhibit, weekly or even daily, an example of steady 
intelligent performance of military duty which will deter enemies 
and encourage friends, and draw into their ranks those who ought 
to-have been serving in them long-ago. If panic is apt to be con- 
tagious, so.are patriotism and military contidence. Mr. Card- 
well and his colleagues will not assist in‘national defence, at least 
they will not venture to obstruct it. Itis idle, therefore, to lament 
that external.circumstances are unfavourable to the performance 
by Volunteers of the duty which they have undertaken. The 
blame will, after all, lie with themselves if they fail in time of 
trial. However they may have been snubbed or neglected by 
authority, they can, if they resolve to do so, exhibit during the 
next three months a spectacle which will operate as a salutary 
warning to possible invaders. We are spedin at this moment 
of the duty, not of the Government, but of individual citizens; 
and therefore, if it be complained that the Volunteers have 
not breechloading weapons, we should inquire in how many 
cases they have shown that they are fit to have them, and 
what proof they are giving that they would know how to 
use them. How many corps are there whose members can 
honestly say that they have made themselves thoroughly pro- 
ficient in the use of the arms which they have carried during 
the last ten years? If Volunteers generally could say this, 
we venture to — it would be simply impossible that the 
supply of breechloaders to the force could be long delayed. But 
suppose that during the next three months Volunteers were to 
think less than they have lately done about their arms, and were 
to learn to use their legs. If they would perfect themselves in 
other duties of the field, the use of breechloaders would come 
easily when they got them. They might at any rate practise the 
art, which old soldiers will tell them is invaluable in warfare, 
swift and orderly marching. They might also study the features 
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,eountry'in whieh they would) be likely to operate, and learn 
avail themselves of cover, and to it artifi- 
cially, They might also improve their faculty of undergoing 
fatigue, and. either of supporting, hunger or, what is better, of 
supplying. it. The. more ex rienced, members:of the force might 
in general enhance: their efliciency, by getting rid of a few pounds 
of weight. Above all let it always be remembered that the 
indispensable qualification of any corps for useful service is exact 
discipline. Let the men practise ordinary movements until they 
have learned them.so thoroughly that, under any circumstances of 
disturbance, they will be much more likely to obey the orders to 
which they have been used than to do anything else. If a man 
feels that he can- trust himself.and those on either side of him, and 
if he is properly armed, he is an. efficient soldier. Let us, there- 
fore, find. the men, and leave to Government the responsibility of 
poviding weapons and military organization. 

But it cannot be too often.repeated that the duty of the middle 
and upper classes of Englishmen at this crisis is not limited to 
rendering the existing corps of Volunteers efficient. It may be 
expected that these corps will gain largely in numbers during 
this autumn, but the country needs much more than this. 
It needs a system which. will embrace all classes of society, 
and so imbue the whole population with military habits as to 
enable our Government at any moment to send an army abroad 
without leaving us defenceless at home. If we had a Minister 
who desired for his country security and dignity, the records of 
the War Office would show him how to attain his object.certainly 
and cheaply. Let him look back to that. memorable period when 
the spirit of England kept not only herself, but the nations of 
Continental Europe, in arms against the first French Empire. 
Military critics may dispute if they Dru whether English 
troops-or Prussian won the battle of Waterloo, but it is certain 
that the allied nations would never have gained a footing on 
French territory if England had not taught them that the great 
Napoleon was not invincible. At the time when England took 
the lead in offensive warfare her entire male population were 
liable to serve either in the Militia or as Volunteers, Now, 
when England desires only to. be ready for defensive warfare, 
let her restore this liability, and she will have realised the first 
indispensable condition of national security. If we all share 
the duty of military preparation it will be light to each of us, 
and then, fortes pejoraque passi, we can calmly watch the gathering 
storm. 


SHAKSPEARE ON BEAUTY. 


eke oma that we render to the genius of Shakspeare: is 

not all ag er | paid. Perhaps it is, quite as often as not, 
unconscious. As with a. great building, so with a great genius, 
wherever excellence or curiosity in the parts: is lost in- the har- 
mony or perfectness of the whole, admiration is unconsciously or 
tacitly expressed. In re oe overpowered by his dramatic 
force and completeness, we often lose sight of his reasoning ability 
and his analytical acuteness. No man leaves behind him in 
quantity so large an intellectual legacy as Shakspeare left, especially 
when the quality is rare and the variety great, without having 
pat on record incidentally many marks of the detailed workings 
of his mind; and not only of his special intellectual processes or 
prineiples, but also of his tastes and sympathies. But who can say 
much on these matters respecting Shakspeare ? Who does not feel 
himself to be better informed about the likes and disliltes of 
Falstaff, Romeo, Othello, or even Hamlet, than he is about the 
views and sentiments of their sen weaned The reason is that the 

ius of Shakspeare was not only profoundly dramatic, but pro- 
oundly faithful to dramatic requirement. And thus he becomes 
individually lost; lost wag the completeness and the variety 
of his dramatic creations. t though lost to surface study and 
undiscriminating observation—lost, in short, to that hasty and un- 
satisfactory character known asthe “general reader ”’—there is no 
reason why he should not be found, if carefully searched after. In 
other words, the works of Shakspeare do actually contain traces, 
more or less distinct, of what he thought and felt on a great 
beeen’ of subjects, and by setting these indications side by side a 
united whole may be gained’ which tells us a good deal about his 
mind and heart in this or that. We propose in these remarks to 
examine how he wrote, and to infer as nearly as may be how 
he thought, on the subject of personal beauty. 


We think it was. Lord Chesterfield who onee described 
nag beauty as “a good letter of introduction.” Good 
ooks certainly do the work of such letters very well in 
a great number of instances; but the description will be 
felt to be mean, feeble, and inadequate. Shakspeare would 
not have endured it for a moment. He might have put it 
for dramatic pu s into'the mouth of a calculating Iago or a 
cynical Jaques; but it is the last thing that he himself would 
have accepted as a description of beauty, for his thoughts ran 
altogether on another level. They may not win:general acceptance 
just now. It is ible that they may incline some readers to 
ask, as George IIi. once asked of Miss Burney (in confidence), 
“ Was there ever such stuff as great part of Shakspeare?” But 
they are, notwithstanding, on a level which no one would be the 
Worse for trying to reach once more. Beauty, in his conception, 


was, in the first place, one of the great prime gifts of life. He is 
continually given to rank it among these. He classes it with 


Wi 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in ae 
Love, friendship, charity, . . . 

with education, youth, honesty, worth, and wisdom. 
Like all of these, it is to be regarded more as a trust than asa gift. 
It may be disfiguved and wasted, a thing which it is criminal to 
allow; or increased and transmitted, which is. not a matter. of 
caprice, but a duty. Whatever view may be held about the 
Sonnets in general, no one who knows well that exquisite and 
difficult series of poems will have much doubt that the reiterated 
injunctions to perpetuate the great endowment of beauty by trans+ 
mission, which abound: in the first twenty or thirty’ sonnets, are 
something more than the expression of a'wish regarding a’particular 
case, and represent gereral and permanent persuasions. 

Like those other prime personal faculties or acquisitions, beauty 
is also, in Shakspeare’s view, a potent influencer. It is sometimes 
mysteriously powerful for evil. ' 

Beauty is a witch 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 
It “ provoketh thieves sooner than gold”; it often makes: women 
proud, and men effeminate. On-the other hand, it can and ought 
to exercise a sovereignty for good—sovereignty, because it‘is itself 
hedged round with a kind of regal divinity. 
Beauty’s princely majesty is such, : 
Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough; 
If it drove Angelo into insane and reckless villany, it more often 
“reclaims the tyrant,” and wins “respect.” and “privilege.” It 
can shame the purse-proud into submission, and. it can annihilate 
times 
A withered hermit, fivescore winters worn, 
Might shakeoff fifty, looking in her eye: 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if newborn, 
_ And gives the crutelr thecradle’s infaney. 

We have so far spoken only of the: relations andthe influences 
of beauty. There is: no dramatic poet who writes so clearly, 
so consistently (within reasonable limits), and so nobly as Shak- 
speare does about its nature and quality, Every now and 

en it suits him to write: hyperbolically, as when the servant 
in Troilus and Cressida calls, not beauty in the abstract 


only, 
but the actual embodied Helen, “ love's invisible soul.” But 


Shakspeare’s own thought and feeling about the nature of beauty 
was exactly the opposite, of this. A. score of passages show 
that he habitually conceived. of it as a. kind. of semi-co 
essence, the: soul or vital principle of which is goodness. We.do 
not care to inquire how far this was,due to the higher influences 
of Euphuism, or ‘to the; mysticism of Italian poets. like 
everything else that=he touched, he had made these thoughts 
essentially his own; and. they had been removed by him 
(though at this time of day they may look almost too de- 
licate for common use)- out of the region of the transcen- 
dental, and worked into the relations of actual and practical life. 
In Measure for Measure, the loftiest. in some: respects , of, all the 
Shakspearian dramas, the Duke tells Isabella that ‘the goodness 
that is cheap in beauty (in other and less y. bend words, venality 
in beauty) makes beauty brief in goodness (shortlived) ; but grace, 
being the soul of your complexion, shall keep the body of it fair 
for ever.” Antonio, in tor Night, mistaking Viola for Sebas- 
tian, and bitterly believing himself disowned, tells the supposed 
fair traitor that he has “done good feature shame” :— 

In nature there’s-no blemish but the mind; 

None can be called deform’d but the unkind ; 

Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 

_ Are empty trunks o’erflourish’d by the devil. 

Elizabeth of York, in a quick agony of suspense while discoursing 
with Richard of.her daughter, talks in the same breath of “stain- 
ing her beauty ” and “ corrupting her manners,” Troilus dreams 
of constancy, the embodiment of goodness in many kinds, as 

Outliving beauty’s outward, witha mind 

That doth renew swifter than blood decays. 
And the living death of false beauty is likened in Bassanio’s lips 
to the display of borrowed tresses, 

The crisped snaky golden locks 

Which make such wanton gambels with the wind. 

Upon supposed fairness, 
when: all the while they are dissevered from what was their 
original and only source of life—“ the skull that bred: them.in the 
sepulchre.” 

These with Shakspeare are no transient:whimsical phrases; They 

are his habitual thoughts. They are put into the mouths of the 


| most various characters, and they are intensified by some: of his 


most-powerful writing. They differ from the Platonic and. Spen- 
serian phantasies so pleasantly discoursed upon by Charles: Lamb 
in the essay on Mrs. Conrady. Delicate and true as these are, 
there is an air of ingeniousness about them by reason of which 
they strike less directly home. In them the virtuous soul is: the 
cause of a beautiful exterior, provided always that the material is 
plastic enough. But the deviainn that the exterior beauty is 
proportioned to the internal intellectual light is too glaringly con- 
trary to facts to be impressive; and the saving provision that some 
material is so obstinate that it cannot be worked upon is toe 
general and too elastic. In Shakspeare the beautiful exterior is not 
attempted to be accounted for; but the laws of its life and death, 
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its durability and decay, are delineated with a fineness and pre- 
cision of thought whi ius might inspire, but which nothin 
but virtuous soundness of nature could dictate and render habitual. 

If, however, we have mentioned Spenser’s “ Hymne in Honour 
of Beautie” with a slightly unfavourable contrast on a particular 
. it is impossible to end without stopping again to extol it. 

here is one tho ght pervading it in which the two great Eliza- 
bethan contemporaries could not but agree—in which perhaps all 
the greatest medieval and modern poets have agreed—and that is, 
the immortality of beauty. The line in Keats— 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever— 
has performed such severe and unremitting duty as a quotation 
that we are ashamed once more to recall it. But perhaps it is not 
very common to recollect that the words, and the whole passage 
where they stand, indicate a thought which is instinctive in natures 
of a certain d of feeling and perception, and which has been 
Kents poucesod prisarily by the thought of the abiding 
is imari e thought of the abiding effect 

of things beautiful, but Be what and 
Spenser and Milton express again and again—the idea of per- 
manency in beauty itself, its association in the mind, not with 
what is transient, but with what is eternal. We all know what 
it is to grudge even the passing of a beautiful day— 


The dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die ; 
we wish to hold fast the “shapes of sky or plain”; and, moved 


a instinct still, we cannot lose without unwillingness 
the t and glory of personal human beauty. 
nency is not only the thought or emotion of reflecting minds on 


And turns it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 

Till all be immortal. 
And Shakspeare, whenever he has occasion to do more than 

transmit the name of beauty through his verse, is never 
far from thoughts like these. He is always ready to pass from 
the outward to the inward; from the form to the idea; from the 
corporeal reflection to the inextinguished ray which 
Is heavenly-born and cannot die, 
Being a of the purest skie. 


THE INFALLIBILIST DEFINITION AND ITS RESULTS. 


han war which has set the Continent of Europe in a blaze 
has pretty well driven out of the public prints, if not from 
the — mind, all traces of the Vatican Council and its decrees. 
To those more immediately concerned, the fact that the defini- 
tion of July 18, which was drowned at the moment of its 
deli in the crash of thunder, has so soon been lost in the 
roar of artillery, suggests diverse interpretations according to 
their estimate of the new dogma. By one party it is regarded 
as a divine judgment on the erring and presumptuous Pontiff, 
and on the nation whose bayonets have so long supported 
him on _ his tottering throne; while another sees the hand 
of Providence in the fact of the impending struggle having 
been delayed till the parturition of the doctrine which is to 
save and nerate modern society had been successfully car- 
ried through. In the eyes of the Roman Court the chief 
importance of the war lies in the inauspicious circumstance 
that it has led to the withdrawal of the French troops, from 
which ugly consequences for the temporal F cuntcy may not 
improbably follow at no distant day. But those who have 
watched the preparations and proceedings of the Council for 
the last twelve months with an intelligent interest, whether 
they do or do not belong to the Roman obedience, will feel pretty 
certain that the consequences, direct or indirect, of the recent 
vote of the infallibilist majority must outlast, and may out- 
weigh in moral effect, the political convulsions which for the 
moment absorb the eral attention. In one sense, no doubt, 
the recent definition is a brutum fulmen. It will command the 
allegiance of none who were not already pre to accept, or 
at least to profess, the monstrous theory which it transmutes 
into an article of faith, But its momentous import lies in 
the very fact that it commits what claims to be the supreme 
authority in the Roman Catholic Church to a doctrine which 
a by San ye of that body, including all the ablest and 
most ed of the episcopate and clergy, notoriously disbe- 
lieve. We say that it commits what claims to be the supreme 
> ona f in that Church, for it unquestionably commits Pope 
Pius , who is now declared by his own mouth to be in- 
fallible, and who has thereby, in the eyes of all who reject 
the doctrine, supplied a fresh proof of his fallibility. ow 
far it commits Church herself, or even the Council, is 
another question. Many Roman Catholic theologians main- 


tain that no decree of a Council is binding till it has been 
received throughout the Church, and the new definition hag 
still to undergo that ordeal. it is again, we believe, the 
general teaching of canonists and theologians that no decrees arg 
of any legal force till a Council is over and the bishops have sub. 
scribed their names, and this is understood to be the expressed 
view of the Opposition bishops who protested against the definition 
of July 18, and refused to attend the Session at which it was 
claimed. On the other hand, Archbishop Manning called on his 
clergy last Sunday to sing a Ze Deum in thanksgiving for the new 
dogma, and to inform their people that it was already binding on 
their faith. This is of course only consistent with his conduct gt 
Rome. When at the last moment a deputation from the minority 
approached the Pope, entreating him to spare the Church this 
terrible scandal, al ¢ the Bishop of Mayence flung himeelf at his 
feet with ionate earnestness, they nearly carried their point, 
No decided answer was given, but Pius was evidently shaken, 
Next morning, however, Archbishop Manning and Senestrey, Bi 

of Ratisbon, sought an interview, and told His Holiness 

that, if he yielded to their request, he would be for evgp 
disgraced in history and would be “a second Honorius ”—no gregt 
discredit, one would have thought, in the judgment of those who 
have so uncompromisingly avouched the orthodoxy, if not the 
sanctity, of that unfortunate Pontiff. However, the appeal was 
entirely successful, and the crucial clause Er sese, nom autem ez 
consensii Ecclesia, was added, at the instance of the Spasieh 
bishops, to leave no ible loophole for evasion. And it is 
natural that Dr. should seize the earliest opportunity of 
utilizing his . We should be curious to know whether all 
his clergy obeyed his directions. There are some of them, if r- 
port speaks truly, who cannot possibly have yielded more than an 
outward and insincere conformity, if they conformed at all. The 
address presented by his clergy is a very colourless affair, and 
was carried as an amendment, in place of a much a one 
thanking him for his efforts in getting the new do efined, 
It is said, moreover, not to have been signed by all of them. 

But how will the definition be received elsewhere? In the 
diocese of Clifton a Te Deum was ordered for the retum of 
the Bishop, but without any reference to the Council or its 
doings, and it was, we are informed, understood and explained 
in this sense. At a déjetiner given to the Bishop at Clifton by his 
clergy, his health was proposed and drunk with unanimous enthu- 
siasm, as having distinguished himself at the Council and thereby 
reflected great credit both on himself and on his diocese. But 
Bishop Clifford was distinguished as one of the most active and reso _ 
lute of the Opposition bishops, and one of the signataries of the 
final Protest, who all came to an agreement before leaving Rome 
to co nd and act in concert with one another in their future 
policy. ere is a'story, which comes on good authority, of an 
aged priest in the North of England who remembers taking the 
oath against Papal infallibility in the days of Catholic ey 
tion, and who vigorously maintains now that “ he won’t break hi 
oath—by Janus!” It seems inconceivable that men who have 
written like Father Suffield, or the clerical author of the 
pamphlet on Galileo’s case to which we referred the other day, 
should profess acquiescence in what they have so indigent i 
nounced or disproved. It is not the English Roman Catholics, how- 
ever, who will bear the chief brunt of the contest, nor would their 
submission or silence be any evidence of the general acceptance of the 
oem. The Opposition is stronger and better organized, and the 
bis - are in a more independent position, in Germany, Hungary, 
and France. Men like Darboy, Dupanloup, Strossmayer, Rauscher, 
Simor, and Schwarzenberg, are marked out by circumstances and 
character as the natural leaders of the party of resistance; and we 
are as yet in the dark as to their conduct since returning to their 
Sees. That they will take no steps to promulgate the Vatican 
decree there can be little doubt, but unless they take some means 
of openly oe mages it, not only the Ultramontane press, but the 
general public, will hold them responsible for at least tacit acqui- 
escence. They may say if they please—what some of them are 
known to have said privately—that the Council is not over, and 
therefore as yet none of its decrees are in force, and none therefore 
are ripe either for acceptance or rejection. But then they must 
- this vag, es they wish to be taken at their word. The 

nivers has already claimed Dupanloup as a convert, on the 
strength of a pastoral issued since his return—unfairly, no doubt, 
but it concerns his credit to leave no room for such damaging com- 
mendations. Dr. Michelis, Professor in the Seminary at Brauns- 
berg, and author of an able pamphlet against Papal infallibility 
which was noticed in our columns last autumn, has written to the 
Allgemeine Zeitung to denounce Pius IX. as a heretic and destroyer 
of the Church for his novel and presumptuous claim. ag 

Meanwhile two remarkable documents have appeared, which 
deserve notice here. One is a letter addressed by Father 
Hyacinthe to the Journal «es Débats, He says that the question all 
Catholics have now to consider is, whether they must adhere to 
the definition of Papal infallibility or are at liberty to refuse sub- 
mission. The authority of the Church is no doubt a leading prin- 
ciple of Catholic belief, but then for that very reason it is necessary 
to be sure that the authority is legitimate, and the obedience, a3 
St. Paul says, ‘‘a reasonable service.” He proceeds to show that 
the authority of the Vatican Council is not legitimate, because it 
does not possess the first requisite for atruly (Ecumenical Council 
—namely, liberty ; nor the second, which consists in the recognition 
of the Church, illustrious bishops from all parts of Christendom 
having respectfully but firmly protested against the decree, while 
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the conduct of the majority was marked by a singular absence of 
dignity. Moreover, in attempting to create a new dogma, instead 
of bearing witness to the itional and historical faith of their 
Churches, they overstepped their powers; for the office of a 
Council is to maintain and guard the ancient doctrine of the 
Church, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, After referrin 
to the ominous names of Seleucia and Rimini, when “the worl 
was amazed to find itself Arian,” and to Archbishop Kenrick’s 
remark that the present crisis is no less momentous, and even of 
greater danger to the Church, he continues thus :— 


In such moments it behoves the least among Christians to raise his voice 
in defence of his own faith and the faith of all. . . . I protest then 
inst the pretended dogma of the infullibility of the Pope, as contained in 
the decrees of the Roman Council. It is because I am a Catholic, and 
desire te remain such, that I refuse to admit, as imposed on the consciences 
of the faithful, a doctrine unknown in ancient times to the Church, 
contested to this day by numerous and eminent theologians, and which im- 
plies not a regular development but a radical change in the constitution of 
the Church, and the immutable rule of faith. 

It is because I am a Christian, and desire to remain such, that I rise with 
all my soul against these almost divine honours decreed to a man, now pre- 
gented to our faith—I had nearly said to our worship—as uniting in his 
own person & domination repugnant to the Gospel whereof he is a minister, 
and the infallibility which is equally repugnant to the earthly mould wherein 
he, like ourselves, is cast. One of the predecessors of Pius IX., St. Gregory 
the Great, rejected the title of Universal Bishop, which had been offered 
yy sign of Antichrist; what would he have said to the title Infallible 
Ponti 
Father Hyacinthe then cites his letter of last September, and 
repeats, since his worst fears have been so abundantly realized, his 
“sagen to a Council really free and truly cecumenical,” and above 
all his appeal to God, now that “the Council, which should have 
been a work of light and age has increased the darkness and let 
loose the dissensions of the religious world,” and he hopes that 
the war, which is one of God’s scourges, may yet, while it sweeps 
out the ancient edifice, be preparing, in God's providence, the soil 
for the New Jerusalem. 

The other document to which we have referred is no less im- 
portant in a politicalthan Father Hyacinthe’s letter in a theological 
sense. Count Beust, bas officially announced to the Holy See, in 
anote which has in the German newspa the formal 
abrogation of the rdat, in consequence of the infallibilist 
decree. He thatdecree as fundamentally revolutionizing the 
relations of and State by clothing the Pope with an autho- 
rity which makes him supreme judge and arbiter in all questions of 
faith and morals, and: thereby conferring on him a jurisdiction which 
must necessarily extend, as its advocates hold it to extend, far 
beyond the purely ecclesiastical domain. Count Beust refers to 
his former communications with the Holy See, and points out 
that, exeept in certain cases where it was wholly incompatible 
with the new Austrian and Hungarian Constitution, the Concordat 
has hitherto been loyally observed, though at the same time the 
bs had been to consent to its withdrawal or modification 

er circumstances of the Empire. This was 

used, but the meeting of an (Ecumenical Council suggested 
hopes that & reconciliation might be effected. The Austrian, 
in common with other Governments, it is added, scrupulously 
abstained from any interference with the perfect freedom of the 
Council, though well aware that matters directly affecting the 
State were coming before it. But, notwithstanding their respectful 
remonstrances and the efforts of an imposing minority of the as- 
sembled Fathers, all hopes of moderation have been dispelled, and 
the extreme decrees adopted have now compelled the Austrian 
Government to abandon its previous attitude of reserve. It is ex- 
plained that on purely religious dogmas, as such, the Govern- 
ment pronounces no judgment, but concerns itself solely with the 
effects of the conciliar decrees in civil matters. And these 
decrees, it is added, place the relation of the Church to the State 
on an entirely new ground, by centralizing all power in the single 
person of the Pope. All previous relations are subverted by this 
tadical change, and thus the Concordat of 1855 falls to pieces of 
itself. “The Papal Encyclical of December 8, and the Syllabus 
contest to it, Peay clearly enough the extent of the powers 
aimed gag oly See, even before the proclamation of infal- 
ibility, presence of such a , the State, if it does not 
adopt new means of defence, must at least reclaim its entire 
freedom of action, in order to meet dangers which are almost 
mevitable.” It is further pointed out that “the rights and 
prerogatives of the Catholic Church, which are guarded by 
the first article of the Concordat, bear now a wholly new 
sense, and her doctrines and discipline, which are referred to 
in Article 34, are placed on a new basis. The oath of allegiance 
to the Emperor, imposed on the bishops by Article 20, loses its 
force, as it can have no other meaning now than the Pope may 
choose to put upon it. The note closes with an emphatic dis- 
claimer of any desire to precipitate a conflict between Church and 
State. The State, while maintaining its own freedom and rights, 
will respect the freedom and the rights of the Church, “ whose high 
mission it ises, which it honours, and with which it desires 
to live in peace.” The note is dated July 30, and was transmitted 
toDe Palomba, the Austrian representative at Rome, for presenta- 
tion to Cardinal Antonelli. It remains to be seen what attitude 
the other Catholic Governments will assume. 


SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM. 


y ig~ working-men of England are invited by Mr. Edmond 
Beales to protest against the war between France and Prussia, 
as a great and Forrible crime on the part of Christian nations at 
this period of the world’s history. It appears that Mr. Beales, or 
whoever is the author of this invitation, considers that the history 
of the world has reached a period at which nations ought to be 
more sensible than formerly of the wickedness of war. We do 
not undertake to say whether this opinion is well founded, but it 
is evident that ce and Prussia are each sensible of the 
wickedness of its opponent and convinced of its own rectitude ; 
and herein France and Prussia resemble belligerents of former 
times. The Workman’s Peace Committee over which Mr. Beales 
presides is probably the most absolutely useless of the man 

organizations in which that gentleman has been concerned. It 
is eminently true of such an association that it can do neither 
good nor harm. We should think that Mr. Beales and his Com-: 
mittee might be allowed to meet even in Hyde Park, and that 
they would be as unlikely to break the of London as to 
restore that of Europe. This period of the world’s history does 


undoubtedly , differ from antecedent periods in this, that Mr.- 


Beales lives in it, but otherwise thin on nearly as they used 
to do, The notion propounded by Mr. es that working-men 
could, if they pleased, stop the war, is illusory, A working-man 
of France or Germany who at this period of the world’s history 
declines to fight when he is ordered, will be shot, just as 
he would have been a century ago. It is melancholy to 
observe that the international Working Men’s Associations, of 
which we used to hear so much, appear utterly powerless to 
restrain ntates from war. As Mr. Beales truly says, the 
soldiers in the French and Prussian armies are taken from 
the class of working-men, but if Mr. Beales and his Com- 
mittee endeavoured to dissuade either army from fighting they 


would run considerable risk, at this period of the world’s history, of 
being hanged. We hardly know, indeed, what purpose: Mr. 


Beales has printed his address, unless he desired to have the plea- 
sure of sending a copy of it to Mr. Gladstone. The theory which 
he propounds is that the interest of the working-classes through- 
out the civilized world is the same. Why then should French 
and German workmen continue suicidally to furnish the means of 


destroying their own order? The unity of Germany may perhaps . 


be interesting to Germans, but Mr. Beales invites. them to con- 
sider themselves as members of a brotherhood which includes 
Frenchmen also. We should say that the philosophy of Mr. 
Beales is rather beyond the Germans, Let kings and emperors 
and aristocrats and capitalists fight, if they are so minded, over 


dynastic rivalries and balances of power, and let them make for the | 


P their own, needle-guns and rifled cannon. The workin 
men of the civilized world have no interest in such wars, and 
take no part in them. “Surely,” says Mr. Beales, “it is time 
for us to show our power.” the name and on behalf of 
the working-men of England Mr. Beales interposes in this 
war. It is difficult to conjecture how his interposition is to 
be brought to bear without exposing him to the risk of 
testing agg | the efficacy of the Chassepét and the 
needle-gun. But we learn that he proposes to call the principals 
in this war before the “ Peoples’ the civilized world, who 


appear to be something different from its people. We do not . 
learn what is to be done in the highly probable event of the 


principals in the war declining to appear. Indeed, if they were 
willing to appear, it would be difficult to ascertain where the 
august tribunal which has summoned them holds its sitting. We 
can only 2a pt that the people of England, consisting of Mr. 
Beales, Mr. Lucraft, and fort Pe ig committeemen, may be found 
at 7 George Street, Euston Road, N.W., in case the Emperor of 
the French or the King of Prussia should take the trouble to 
apply there. The programme of Mr. Beales would, however, be 
e 


ectual if only it were possible. If all the tailors and shoe- 


makers in the world declined to make clothes and shoes for 
soldiers it would be difficult for the mest bloody-minded potentate 
carry ona war. And if all the gunmak 


makers would become an impossibility. At the present moment, 
if the gunmakers of England declined to make guns for the 
belligerents, their operations might be sensibly impeded, but the 
gunmakers of England will prefer profit to philanthropy. 


It is the firm and unanimous resolve of the Workman’s Peace 
Committee not to allow England to be drawn into this war on 
any pretext whatever. It is idle, therefore, for Belgium to expect — 
assistance in any event from this country. Mr. Beales and. 
his friends have settled that it shall not be given. If any Power 


should attempt invasion, “we are abundantly able to repel it.” 
As Mr. Beales gives this assurance, he is of course prepared to 
make it good, but he should be warned that a foreign army would 
prove much more awkward customers than the Metropolitan Police, 
with whom he has been sometimes in conflict. We Doubt, indeed, 


whether the banners of various design which Mr. Beales and his’ 


followers sometimes display would produce any deterring effect 
upon an invading force. Unhappily the confidence of Mr. Beales 
and his Committee in the present ability of this country to repel 
invasion is shared by nobody except perhaps by the reunite 
advisers of the Crown. Mr. Beales would not only consider any 
increase of our regular army unnecessary, but he objects to that 
army altogether. Our American rec he says, have wel 


to ers in the world de-— 
clined to make guns, the difficulty created by tailors and shoe-— 
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shown us what can be done, when necessity compels, without 


such an unlawful force. No doubt much might be done, when 


necessity compels, in England, but we should prefer to do it 
rather sooner. Necessity might be said to compel when Mr, Beales 
and Mr. Lueraft, having inetfectually proposed arbitration to an 
enemy enca on Shooter’s Hill, were preparing to do their 
part, as they doubtless would, in defending London. The example 
of America, if properly considered, can hardly be encouraging to 
us, because both sides in the late war were almost equally unpro- 
vided with the unlawful force of a standing army, whereas Mr. Beales 
would desire this country without a standing army to engage some 
other country with a very large one. We should feel more confidence 
in Mr. Beales as a guide.to the future if he were more accurate in 
his references to the past... “The Americans,” says. he, “ have 
shown us how self-defence.and a righteous cause can improvise a 
nation of warriors.” It is probable that the sympathy of Mr. 
Beales was with the Northern States in the recent conilict, and 
therefore we are not surprised at his representing their cause as 
righteous; but surely it is rather a bold experiment on our power 
of forgetfulness to tell us that they fought in self-defence. We 
should have thongs that, on the principles of Mr. Beales, the 
American war ought specially to be condemned. ‘The Southern 
States asked only to be let alone, and whether or not their cause 
was righteous, they did unquestionably fight in self-defence. 
When Mr. Beales says that the Americans “ improvised a nation 
of. warriors capable of feats of brilliant strategy and heroic 
daring,” it appears to us that his words are applicable to the 
South rather than the North. Perhaps he intended his words to 
apply to,both; but although we may admit that, both sides showed 
splendid military qualities, and even that both sides fought in a 
certain seuse in self-defence, it is rather a shock to our conception 
of propriety in uage to assert that both sides fought tor a 
righteous cause. Far be it from us to undertake to decide which 
was right, but we do feel something approaching to certainty that 
both could not be right. 
The retreat of the French army and the cautious advance of 
that of Prussia may interpose a short delay before that mighty 
battle which the newsvenders of London are eagerly expecting. 
Now or-never‘is the time for Mr. Beales. Let him appear between 


the two erniies and protest to Earth and Heaven against proceedings: 


which, es he may truly say, can be advantageous to no creature except 
the proprietors of newspapers. It is to be feared that if he escaped 
suspicion of being a spy, he would be desired to protest and ‘go about 
his business. But it would teach Mr. Beales something, if 
indeed he were capable of learning, to place him for a few weeks 
in actual daily contact with German soldiers. He would find him- 
self among many thousands of men belonging presumably to the 
“ Peoples,” who areas heartily bent on war as any Court, Cabinet, 
or dynasty. It is,indeed, hardly possible for Mr. Beales to disguise 
from himself, even if he remains at home, that this war is popular 
inGermany. In England the so-called “People” could meet without 
inconyenience in a back-parlour, and it may be doubted whether 
in Germany Mr. Beales’s claim of brotherhood would be admitted 
by a single artisan. Mr. Beales ‘thinks that it is time for him to 
show his power; but we think that it is time for him to show 
his weakness. ‘The picture which he draws of the horrors of war 
is not at all exaggerated, but still we feel that the.world could 
afford to endure much for the sake of the suppression, which is 
imminent, of its Beales and Lucraft. The “Peoples” of Europe 
are implored, without regard to Courts, Cabinets, or dynasties, to 
insist upon arbitration as a substitute for war. The “ People” of 
England, in their back-parlour, will insist accordingly, but without 
effect upon France or ia. Indeed, we begin to think that 
the time is not far distant when that back-parlour maybe visited 
by some officers empowered to enforce service in a Militia. Mr. 
eles’s Committee of members of various trades must be 
poe of supplying several able-bodied recruits, who would be 
able to testify against the horrors of war much more emphatically 
after actually experiencing them. In case this country should be 
attacked, Mr. Beales would be ready to head a deputation to the 
assailants desiring them to refer the little matter to arbitration. 
The assailants would have the audacity to decline, whereupon Mr. 
Beales would solemnly protest against the further progress of in- 
vasion. The protest being treated with contempt, Mr. Beales 
would place himself at the head of the “ People,” who, emerging 
from their back-parlour, would proceed to the performance of feats 
of brilliant strategy and heroic daring, without, however, any sen- 
sible diminution of the rate of the invaders” progress. Mr. es 
would then appeal’ to the “People” of thé invading nation as 
distinguished trom its Court or Cabinet, to know whether they 
approved of these violent proceedings, and the “People” would 
robably answer that they did. Hereupon the “People” of Eng- 
d, or what was left of them, would return to the back-parlour 
and hold a tinal meeting of the Association. The shoemakers who 
belonged to it would probably console themselves by observing 
that invading armies soon wear out their shoes. 


DOING NOTHING, 
iw there is any art which most people fancy they possess, it is 
the art of doing nothing. It isan art in which most of us 
dabble from time to time, and to a greater or less extent, and 
which we all profess to wish we could practise more frequently 
and more continually. Of every ten educated Englishmen, five 


will probably say that they believe themselves to be masters of 
this art, while the remaining five will say that it is not an. art at 
all, but comes by nature. Each of these hypotheses is worth 
considering in the case of educated Englishmen. Among Orientals 
the faculty of doing nothing may perhaps be a common accom. 

lishment, and among some savages it may exist by nature. The 
faculty may perhaps also be possessed artistically, or naturally in 
an inferior and intermittent fashion, by some of our most unskilled 
labourers, by the Irish peasant, and by those members of the 
population with whom employment, lawful or unlawful, is the 
exception; who live systematically in the workhouse or alma. 
house, and who seem to supply the missing link between the tame 
and the wild man. But the question of interest to us—and of 
peculiar interest now that summers like those of 1868 and 187 
seem to be becoming frequent in Western Europe—is whether 
we, as educated Englishmen, possess this faculty, either naturally 
or as the result of artistic culture. 

Some persons may perhaps object to this division of faculties 
into those which we com by nature and those which we haye 
by culture. They may say, in the present instance, that a person, 
who asserts that he possesses by nature the faculty of doing no. 
thing must mean one of two things. He must either mean that 
he is able to do nothing before he has ever tried to do it, before 
he has practised or made any effort in the direction of doj 
nothing; and of this there can be little evidence, and cer 
tainly no proof. Or he must merely mean that he becomes able 
to do nothing very early in life, within a short period from his 
birth, and after a very slight amount_of exercise and culture. It 
is not necessary to take much account of such an objection, 
When a man says that he possesses the art of doing nothi 
by nature, it matters little whether he means that he possesses 
that power without practice, and before he has begun to live in 
the world, or only that he acquires it easily, and very soon 
after his birth, The division of powers into those which come 
by nature and those which come by use is one which we find 
commonly recognised, and which it would be very inconvenient. 
to abolish. It is certainly convenient to be able to say that 
puppies swim by nature, and children do not; that man sucks by 
nature, but smokes tobacco by use. It requires happily no very 
minute acquaintance with babyhood to be able to see that even 
in the earliest stages of his existence man finds great difficulty in 
doing nothing. ‘The recent revelations from Brixton; a peep into: 
Kensington Gardens at ten o’clock A.M. ; the fruitless efforts made by 
monthly nurses to keep little heathens coming to baptism quiet. 
during the second lesson; the advertisements of Datty and Mrs, 
Winslow, ought to furnish, when taken together, a sufficient mas 
of evidence to satisfy the most inexperienced of bachelors that to 
do nothing is not a congenital habit, possessed by man from his in- 
fancy. Nor is it a habit which is acquired at an early period of his 
childhood. Without going the length of the familiar poet, who 
considered it so impossible that children should be doing nothing 
that he brought in the devil himself as the grand purveyor of 
labour to those of them who are otherwise unemployed, we may 
at least safely declare that all children find it very difficult, and 
very disagreeable, to do nothing. “Nothing to do” has indeed 
always been as common a ery with unhappy children as it is now- 
adays with strongminded women; and mothers always seem to 
recognise it as a perfectly natural and legitimate cause of com- 
plaint, and as one for which the only remedy is to find the child 
something todo. There are indeed certain well-known sects who 
are said to try to train their little children to do nothing, and to 
attain considerable success in the attempt. But we never heard 
that the children liked it. Who ever heard of healthy children 
who really liked doing nothing ?—who liked it, for example, as 
they liked eating cherry-tart, or sitting up late at night, or hearing 
a ghost story, or making hay in the best drawing-room? Even 
his earliest notions of Paradise were not derived from pictures: of 
Adam and Eve walking about and hacking at shrubs with wooden 
sickles, and his earliest notions of heaven from representations of 
saints singing and angels playing on the oboe or Welsh h 
could any English child imagine a state of bliss in which he 
nothing whatever to do? Would any mother whose child put to 
her the ordinary question, “ Mamma, what do good people do when 
they get to heaven?” venture to say, “Nothing at all”? 

As to grown-up people—the educated Englishmen of whom we 
were just now speaking—the experience of the past summer may 
perhaps have convinced some who thought themselves very pro- 
ficient in the art of doing nothing that they have much to learn. 
If satisfactory statistics could be obtained on such a subject, it 
would be interesting to know how many of those good people who 
all through the May, June, and July of every year look forward 
to enjoying their annual holiday in August or September, do 
really when the time comes realize any enjoyment. There must 
always be acertain number of persons who, from want of taste and 
leisure,are unable to sketch or to fiddle; who, being shortsighted or 
town-bred, cannot play cricket or shoot ; who are uncomfortable on 
the sea; who have found by bitter experience that travelling m 
Ireland is a delusion; who cannot atlord to travel in Great 
Britain, and whose ordinary source of recreation in their holidays 1s 
walking in Switzerland or in the Engadine or Dolomite country. 
By pe | people the 15th of July, 1870, will doubtless be as well 
and bitterly remembered as Black Friday is by a stockbroker. Just 
when an unusually severe heat and long drought had made it 
more necessary than ever to find some cool place, at a reason- 
able height above the sea-level, from which nice walks could 
be daily taken, all the cool places on the Continent became 
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sractically closed by the. movement of troops, the uncer- 


war, by German enthusiasm, and by French inability 


distinguish between Englishmen and Prussians. As for 
pa pd in England, Wales, and Scotland, if there are any, they 
were more absolutely possessed than ever by legions of sweltering, 
struggling excursionists, and by extortionate innkeepers. Ne 
pesource ared to\remain to thé man of overworked b 
put to go to some quiet seaside place (if he could find one), and 
there to potter, or, in‘other words, to do nothing. But then this 
pottering is just one.of the most difficult things that an inexpe- 
ienced man can attempt; and no doubt many of those who at the 
beginning of August ventured the experiment have by this time 
discovered their mistake. Even the strongest body cannot occupy 
more than an hour or two in bathing. Even the most jaded mind 
cannot put up with more than one or two of Mr. Trollope’s last and 
worst novels; and even supposing that the potterer has been lucky 
enough to get introduced to a croquet-ground, and to some pretty 
irls, he.is apt after a day or two to get critical or suspicious—to 
fad that the croquet-ground wants shade, and that the pretty 
irls want brains or manners, Gradually he begins to doubt 
whether pottering is after all such a very t occupation. He 
rather wishes he brought a companion with him; but then if 
he had, they could not have walked much in the heat, and there 
is no/scenery 5 Sag seaside. He much wishes he had brought 
more books. He goes on to wish he had gone somewhere else; 
and he ends by wishing to goodness he had never left London at 
all. By the time that he has succeeded in remedying some of the 
blunders.that he made in his,preparations for potterang, his holi- 
day has come to an end, and he returns to his office mentally 
fresher than when he’ went out, and with a voracious appetite /for 
something to do; but quite unable to look back with any 
ure upon his past holiday, and lucky if he has leamt the 
aa that nothing is-one:of those things that.a man cannot do 
offhand. 

The teal truth of course is—paradoxical.as it may seem to a 
superticial.observer—that “ nothing ” must be assigned to the long 
eategory of things which it is.diilicult todo well. Nothing, like 
everything, is hard.to.do-well. ‘To do nothing, as to do anythi 
in an uneatisfac inartistic manner, is not difficult. But rea 
to be successfully happy in.doing nothing is just as difficult as to 
be.successful in doing something. e are creatures of habit in 
this,.as.in all other re We require early initiation and 
constantly repeated practice at brief but regular intervals to enable 
us to. do nothing w As Piquille ‘to Don André—* Pour 
ces choses-la, il faut avoir été pris tout petit.” The great thing 
is to be early initiated in.the art. In this respect doing nothing 
is like swimming, or speaking a ‘foreign language. ‘Those who 
learn it young require only a very little practice at regular in- 
tervals to enable them to keep it up; whereas those who put off 
acquiring this. most essential of accomplishments till years of con- 
tinuous occupation have stiffened them-and made them the slaves 
of routine, may eventually find that while they have lost the 
capacity for doing anything, they have not lost the appetite for 
something todo. It is not.a pleasent a to see a statesman, 
a bishop, or a judge, or even in humbler spheres a lawyer ora 
schoolmaster, holding on to office and to business after the power 
to fill that office and discharge that business well has departed. 
Yet one of the commonest excuses that one hears for thus marring 
the close of a well-spent life is that the man must have something.to 
do, that he has been so accustomed to work that to have noregular 
occupation would make him miserable, or kill him. And no doubt 
the excuse has much foree.in the case of a man who throughout 
his life has never studied how to do nothing. If our readers 
will veckon up the number of old men they have known 
who, having retired from business, are still able really to enjoy 
life, they wall not find Those who have the good fortune 
to know such old men will agree that society has no more charm- 
ing ormore valuable element. To.talk of “dying in harness” is 
plausible; but those who plan to end their lives thus ought also 
to pray for no decadence of vigour. To consider toil an end in 
itself is a piece of shallow modern philosophy. Old age can 
never really wear its crown of glory with true grace unless it has 
mastered ‘betimes the difficult art of doing nothing. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND SPIES. 
(PRE of English Correspondents may think itself exceed- 
ingly fortunate that the episodes in which its members have 
d should never have culminated in tragedy. In the absence 
‘the final infusion of sudden and violent death, there must always 
be a residuum of sweet'in a Special Correspondent’s cup of sufier- 
ing. He may be arbitrarily arrested and infamously plundered. 
He may be stripped and searched, insulted, and even buffeted. 
He may become the victim of an inventive mob who credit him 
with proclivities.of which he is childishly innocent, and chargeon 
his unwilling shoulders a load of shersiy fictitious greatness. He 
may be well nigh in an outbreak of popular feeling which 
accepts him as the representative of its antivathion, or he may be 
compromised in a municipal “ovation”—the shuddering recipient 
of the caresses of the great unwashed, drenched in floods of sour 
wine or muddy ale, and enveloped in foul clouds of rancid 
. The game he is constrained to play may not be altogether 
Worth the candle. But with him, at least to a certain extent 


hac olim meminisse jucabit, If he’ is worth his salt, the several | 


stages of his suffering should furnish matter:foraseries of thrilli 
sketches to his facile and graphic pen. His:own biographer 
trumpeter, it must be his own fault if he does not excite the 
sympathies and awake the admiration of the public. With a 
master pen he may transfer to immortal prose that blaze of 
popular passion which scorched and nearly consumed him. He 
may sting his tormentors to madness with stabs of his steel 
empty on their devoted heads his vials of gall and ink, a 
hold up the unjust military or nue judge who was so 
brusque with him to the execration of civilized world. If 
facts fail him, he may throw the reins on the: neck of his fancy, 
and charge home without any fear of his enemies entrenching 
themselves behind categorical contradiction. Or, if he is rigidly 
conscientious and his sorrows have scarcely risen to the dignity 
of suffering, if he feels-that his forte lies rather in the humorous, 
he may wipe away the traces of his tears, and cheer himself up to 
forced smiles in the hope of having the world on his side in.a hearty 
laugh. Taking that tone,he may even give additional zest to his 
letters from the seat of war. ‘The miseries of a unit, be gas 
realas they may, must pass unnoticed or unpitied when the public 
eye is riveted on the impending wreck of empires, and the most 
heartrending groans of an individual sufferer must be drowned in 
the crash of conflicting hosts and the shrieks from fields of wounded. 
But the terrible, like the sublime, stands very nearly akin to 
the ridiculous, and overstrained nerves are ever ready to laugh 
although the laughter be somewhat hysterical. So, short o 
getting comfortably to the front and being treated as honoured 

uests instead of ations nuisances, War Correspondents hitherto 

ve had far more reason for gratitude than for complaint, and it 

seems to us that those who have been the most unfortunate have 
been the most lucky. 

At the same time we must repeat that these gentlemen have 
great cause for thankfulness in not having been compelled to figure 
as the involuntary heroes.of unmistakeable tragedies. Looking at 
the question, as we naturally do, from the point of view of the 
press and the public, of course our own wishes.are for unlimited 
ey as to every incident in each passing phase of the situation. 

e confess to a feverish excitement, fruitful of almost morbid 
erayings for intelligence ; and when events are pregnant with pos- 

ible consequences so momentous, we infinitely prefer veracious 
information to sensational rumour and the.most ingenious specu~- 
lation. We must not, however, be so biassed by our feelings as to 
be unable to look at matters from the opposite side. At least till 
the war was well afoot, in the view of commanders and indeed 
eombatants of either army, the anguments for unflinching proscrip- 
tion of the correspondents may well have been deemed overwhelm- 
ing. We may judge best of their value when we attempt to draw 
a distinction between the positions of the correspondent and of 
the spy in the eyes of a principal in the mortal duel, The 
one is an honourable man, who asks nothing .better than to be 
suffered to go everywhere and see everything; to sum up his 
} a mypan or prejudices judicially on the state of the troops, on 
eir condition, equipment, munitions, and commissariat; to learn, 
iffhe can, the intended strategy of the leaders officially at the 
fountain-head. The other is a dishonourable.man, who consents 
to live a lie, and elects to take his life .in‘his.hand for a consider- 
ation; who wears a disguise, sneaks about underground, and comes 
to the surface in unsuspected places.to peer about him and report. 
The one, as the other, makes the extent.and.accuracy of his intel- 
gence a point of zeal and honour; the. one,,as the other, natu- 
y longs to outstrip his rivals in the communication of valuable 
secrets, and to vindicate ‘his personal capacity by the searching cha- 
racter of his criticisms. The dent.may imbue himself 
with the spirit of the army whose fortunes he shares, and may even 
ardently desire its triumph, while the spy.is there professionally 
to mar its success. But even assuming every correspondent to be 
a model of honour and discretion, he can scarcely fail, unless he 
resign himself to be a mere-cypher and echo, to disclose occasion- 
ally something that would :be worth bags of bullion or battalions 
of men if transmitted by the spy. Take the Hmperor Napoleon on 
the one side, and the Crown Prince of Prussiaon the other. They 
have staked on the issue of the war what it falls to the lot of 
few men in ‘the his of :the world to:have to stake. Military 
fame, fortune, the domination or humiliation of the countries they 
represent, the prospects, not only of themselves but cf their 
dynasties, hang on the eampaign. A Von Moltke sees his reputa- 
tion as the first strategist in the world,.and the:success of schemes 
which have cost years of painful study, trembling in the balance. 
A MacMahon has his character to maintain as the first marshal 
in what fondly called itself till yesterday the’first military nation 
in the world; anda Bazaine has to justify hispromotion. Jacques 
and Jules and Fritz are risking their lives, if nothing else ; but in 
truth they risk a great deal else. Putting ourselves in the place 
of either the field-marshal or the private, we feel that we should 
regard with exceedingly evil eye the intelligent gentleman in 
wide-awake and note-book who goes about dashing off hasty 
jottings for memory to fillin. If he ained, in reply to our 
energetic protestations, that we might rely absolutely on his tact 
and discretion to communicate nothing prejudicial, our obvious 
retort would be, that when we were so profoundly interested we 
should prefer the conclusive guarantee of absence to the bare 
word of what an American would call “an entire stranger.” 
Even his reminding us that our heroic deeds would find at his 
hand their contemporary historian might be met by the rejoinder 
that we should prefer diminished reputation with the increased 
chance of doing the deeds or living to hear of them. Further, if 
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‘we were impressed with the suspicion that our captive had secrets 
stamped on his brain in invisible characters, which might come 
out to our injury afterwards in the quiet solitude of his hotel 
apartment, we can conceive ourselves casting about to insure his 

ence—if in authority, by due process of drumhead court-martial 
and firing party; if irresponsible, by lynching. To the dangers 
incurred even when the correspondent’s honourable and legitimate 
character is admitted, add those involved in his appearing as a 
spy to fancies fevered with an atmosphere of suspicion, and we 
must say we are amazed that no promising literary careers have 
deen cut short by irretrievable accident. 

In some ways the genuine spy has the advantage over the corre- 
spondent. hatever the oe he wears, it may be assumed, 
until his task is done or he is finally found out, that the disguise is 
pretty nearly thick enough to mask his real character. He does not 
seat himself ostentatiously before entrenchments, reproducing them 
openly in his sketch-book, courting the officious attentions of 
piquets or Pao! drawing the fire of sentries. He does not 
oa himself the cynosure of all eyes in suspicious cafés, attract- 
ing a pack of amateur mouchards running silent on his scent by his 
frank queries and the range of his historical information and specu- 
lation. He makes his stealthy observations out of the corner of 
his eye, masquerading in a character that disarms distrust, and re- 
ceiving continual, although unintentional, assurances that his mask 
is practically impenetrable. He is there, for instance, as con- 
tractor for the Commissariat, and, if his nerve is equal to the 
mission he has accepted, he is perfectly comfortable in his assumed 
position. To be sure discovery is death; but rage is clearly 
remote, and were it much nearer than it seems, his chances are 
infinitely better than those of the thousands of combatants who 
surround him, while his remuneration is immeasurably higher. 
To be sure the trade of spy is popularly regarded as infamous, 
likely to lead to an ignominious end and a dishonoured grave. 
But the men who adopt: it are as a rule cosmopolitan and poly- 
glot, and superior to vulgar prejudices; or they are of that prac- 
tical stamp of patriotism which regards all weapons as fair in war 
when the safety of your ba niees | is at hazard; or they dazzle 
themselves with the glorious end until they become blind to the 
questionable means. Unless he has utterly mistaken his trade, and 

essly upon a useless sacrifice, the spy is either a case- 
hardened adventurer or a single-minded zealot, and in either alter- 
native he should have nerves of steel and courage of proof. ‘The 
correspondent breathes an unaccustomed atmosphere of undeserved 
suspicion, until he half fancies himself the thing every one supposes 
him to be. In the midst of all his heroic exBibiticas of physical 
luck and endurance he almost feels as if he were morally a coward. 
orrespondents cannot fail to be suspected, in the nature of 
things, and not the least wearing form of persecution to which the 
are subjected is the attention of genuine spies, alias mouchards, 
Diamond cut diamond, and we have seldom read a better story 
than that told by the Special Paris Correspondent of the Daily 
News, who, compromised by the friendship of a German host and 
the services of a German valet, was honoured with special super- 
vision by the Rue de Jerusalem. In that instance, where the fat 
Parisian for a long sunny summer day larded the lean earth while 
tracking the little Briton, we candidly acknowledge that the spy 
had the worse and the co mdent the better. But it is not 
given to every honourable man to sit softly breathing tobacco and 
taking a placid bird’s-eye view of all that it is his business to 
survey, while dishonourable guile is forecasting possibilities in 
grilling on hot age trae And on the whole, waiving preju- 
dices or cee es, we are inclined to hold the profession of spy 
preferable to that of correspondent. 


FELONIOUS KILLING. 


it is rr to think that the class of people who deliber- 
ately starve their children and pound their wives to death are 
not, as a rule, a reading class, and are little given to intelligent 
study of the daily records of the Courts of Law. Else we might 
wish that last Saturday’s papers had abstained from too minutely 
reporting reopen ings of the day before at the Guildford 
assizes which strike us as hardly calculated to restrain the indul- 
gence of the characteristic propensities of the “rough ” section of 
society. Although not unfamiliar with verdicts and judgments 
which disturb our preconceived ideas of the due proportion between 
crime and punishment, we were scarcely aware of the easy terms 
on which the luxury of felonious killing may, under favourable 
circumstances, be occasionally enjoyed in this country. We only 
hope that we are not committing an indiscretion in giving addi- 
tional publicity to facts which it would certainly be inexpedient to 
make universally known. 

On the day referred to, Friday the 12th instant, a woman was 
indicted for feloniously killing her infant child at Camberwell, and 
a man, also living in that peaceful and happy suburban neigh- 
bourhood, for feloniously killing his wife. ie the Times the first 
case is reported very briefly. The woman, it seems, was habitu- 
ally drunk. The child was grossly neglected, and died, according 
to the medical evidence, of gangrene, produced by filth and want 
of food. The neighbours and the doctor had warned the mother 
that the child was starving, and she does not appear to have 
denied the fact, since she set up a false excuse that it had no 
palate and could not swallow. “At the time of its death it only 
weighed 3 lbs. with its clothes. It was in a state of extreme 


emaciation ; its stomach had no traces of food, and its veins were 
quite emptied of blood.” Mr. Justice Blackburn's summing up 
was very much to the point. He described the case as a mogt 
painful one, from the revelation it afforded of the way jn 
which infants were, it was to be feared, too often treated. “The 
jury found the prisoner guilty, and—she was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. According to the Stan. 
dard’s report, the Judge, in passing sentence, declared himself “not 
at all sure that she had not contemplated the commission of 
much more serious crime” than the manslaughter of which she 
was convicted. In the other case the particulars are given at 
ater length. On the 6th of June the prisoner was seen 
Socaping his wife along the road by the hair, and beating ang 
kicking her violently. The woman was on her hands and kn 
bleeding from the mouth and eyes, and with two bleeding wounds 
on the left temple. She was “~ by a neighbour into her 
house, where she vomited blood; the prisoner taking this occa. 
sion to repeat his ill-usage. She lay three days very ill, and logi 
a great deal of blood from her various wounds. At the abe 
that time she was taken to the workhouse, where she ultimate} 
died of lock-jaw. The medical evidence left no doubt that death had 
been brought on by internal injuries resulting from her husband's 
violence. The prisoner was not defended, and declined to 
anything in his own behalf. Perhaps he was cheered by the re- 
flection that, though the jury might find him guilty, his case 
after all, not so very much worse than that of the convict who 
had preceded him in the dock. The jury did find him guilty, 
and—he was sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment with hard 
ur, 

We must say, with all respect to the able and learned Ji 
that such sentences as these appear to us by no means calc 
to render the law a terror to the worst class of evildoers. It might 
conceivably be argued that the law is mistaken in interferingat all 
with the treatment of a child by its parents, or of a wife b her 
husband. The cases in which protection can be effectively given 
will always be few in comparison with those in which from various 
causes almost any amount of cruelty and oppression can be exercised 
without fear of detection, and there may therefore be some room 
for holding that it is better not to proclaim the weakness of the law 
by setting it to a task which is too hard for it. But there can be 
no doubt whatever that, if the law undertakes to protect childrez 
and wives against the violence of their supposed protectors, it 
should as far as possible make up for the number of instances 
in which its efforts will be useless by the decision and severity 
of its action in the few instances in which it has the power 
of making its sanctions felt. The only influence which can 
balance the improbability of being punished at all is the cer- 
tainty of being punished my ° if at all. The case of the 
starved and neglected infant is the case, as Mr. Justice Black- 
burn himself remarked, of a great number of others. Its mother 
is usually drunk, and then of course the child is altogether 
neglected. In the rare intervals when she is sober she re 
it simply as a burden, and then it is starved by design. Pro- 
bably nothing but the fear of consequences kept the woman from 
killing it outright, and the means she took to get rid of it were 
quite as effectual, though not quite as rapid. Three minutes would 
have sufficed to murder the child; it took three months to kill 
it by the slower action of want of food and tending. But, when 
these two necessaries are wilfully withheld, what is the moral 
difference between the crime of murder and the crime of man- 
slaughter? The very severest punishment allotted by the law to 
this latter offence would not have been too severe, and to let the 
mother off with a sentence of fifteen months’ imprisonment is 
practically equivalent to saying that in the criminal code of this 
country infanticide, so long as the murderess takes her time about 
it, is an offence entailing nothing more than a temporary seclusion 
in the county gaol. 

The sentence on the man who killed his wife is, if ible, less 
strange than the reason stated to have been given by the Judge for 
inflicting any punishment at all. After the verdict had been 
delivered, the prisoner “said he had not killed his wife.” The 
Judge, as though recognising the substantial accuracy of this 
plea, proceeded to point out its technical invalidity. He “ had 
no doubt that the prisoner had not intended to kill his wife; if he 
had, his crime would have been very different. As it was, her 
death was in a sense the accidental result of the violence inflicted, 
which it had been satisfactorily proved did cause her death. As 
this violence was considerable and unprovoked, a sentence of some 
severity must be , and he must suffer eight months’ im- 

risonment with hard labour.” It is difficult to see how Mr. Justice 

lackburn obtained his certainty that the prisoner had not in- 
tended to kill his wife. All that appears in the report of the 
evidence is that he was seen dragging her by her hair, beating and 
kicking her violently; that, while she was lying bleeding from 
several external wounds, and vomiting blood, he “seized her by 
the hair of her head and shook her violently” ; that she lay three 
days very ill, and died from the effects of his cruelty not long after- 
wards, Assuming, however, that there was no deliberate intentior 
to murder, but only a reckless determination to wreak his savage 
will without thought of consequences, what is the meaning 0: 
the woman’s death being “ in a sense the accidental result of the 
violence inflicted” ? So far as can be seen, there was nothip 
“accidental” about it. The man’s blows produce an intern 
injury which brings on tetanus. It is true that the husband had 
not the medical knowledge which would have told him that lock- 


jaw is very commonly the result of injuries such as he was in- 
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flicting, any more than the man who beats in his wife’s skull with 
a poker has the medical knowledge which tells him at what 
recise point.to strike with the greatest certainty of fracture. The 
rm he used were not nicely proportioned to the end attained, 
but he employed all the varieties of ill-usage which suggested 
themselves to him; and there is nothing to show that, if he had 
foreseen the whole medical history of the case, he would have re- 
frained from using any one of them. The violence was sufficient 
to cause death, and as a matter of fact it did cause death; and if 
death so caused is to be described as even “in a sense” acci- 
dental, it will be ne to recast our legal vocabulary. At 
all events the learned Judge himself ow en the man’s vio- 
Jence to have been not only unprovoked but “considerable ”— 
which, as he had just before said that it had been satisfactorily 
ved to have caused the woman’s death, he might almost have 
taken for grantéed—and, therefore, the prisoner must submit to 
an eight months’ imprisonment. Eight months’ imprisonment 
for brutal cruelty ending in homicide—such is the ratio of crime 
unishment as laid down in the case of this Camberwell 
ruffian. It is to be feared that the lesson thus taught from the 
bench of justice will not be conducive to the personal security 
and comfort of Camberwell wives. An ordinary case of wife- 
beating is punishable with six months’ imprisonment, and if an 
vated case of wife-killing is let off with only two months 
more, the advantage of getting rid of an aggravating wife for good 
and all would be cheaply bought by so trifling an addition to the 
term. 


REVIEWS. 


LUBBOCK’S PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN.* 

ae interesting and valuable volume illustrates to some extent 

the way in which the modern scientific spirit manages to 
extract a considerable treasure from the chaff and refuse neglected 
or thrown aside by former inquirers. The evidence of savage 
customs on which Sir John Lub has constructed what is at 
least a plausible theory of the very earliest condition of human 
society has been very generally regarded as too worthless for ed 
conclusion to be founded on it. And indeed, as Sir John Lub 
himself allows, it is not evidence of a very good kind. It has 
been for the most, part collected by persons who had no idea of 
its importance, and who recorded their stories of savage usages 
simply to amuse or astonish their readers. Accounts of the most 
curious notions concerning marriage, relationship, and the super- 
natural world are found mixed up with descriptions of fashions of 
tattooing or the mode of manufacturing a bow ora bark canoe. But 
the special importance of Sir J. Lubbock’s work arises, we think, 
from the fact that the evidence with which he deals can be mul- 
tiplied and improved to any extent. It is not like ordinary 
materials for history, which can only be re-examined. ‘Tribes 
of men in the social state which furnishes the testimony are found 
in very considerable numbers in various parts of the world, and 
can be observed hereafter with any degree of care and accuracy. 
Sir John Lubbock, even if he has not created a presumption in 
favour of his own theory, has shown that the subject possesses the 
greatest interest; and we have no doubt that observation of 
savage customs and ideas will be conducted in future with some- 
thing like scientific minuteness and caution. 

It is impossible for us to do complete justice to a book so 
full of matter, but we propose in this and a subsequent notice 
to indicate the conclusions arrived at by the author on the 
subject of Family Relationship and Religion as understood by 
savage tribes. The historical order of the ideas which have 
prevailed aang men on the subject of Family Relationshi 
ie thus stated by Sir J. Lubbock :—“ First, a child is relat 
to his tribe fenerally 5 secondly, to his mother and not to his 
father; thirdly, to his father and not to his mother; lastly, 
and lastly only, he is related to both.” So far as regards 
the last two stages of the progress for which he contends, Sir 
J, Lubbock is in agreement with Mr. Maine, whose work on 
Ancient Law is written to show that the great bulk of the le 
ideas of civilized races may bé~traced to a conception of the 
Family, under which a group, partly natural and partly artificial, 
is held together by common subordination to /atrta Potestas. 
The daughters of the family who marry fall under tho Paternal 
Power of their husbands or of the chiefs of their husband's families, 
and as their children are under this new Paternal Power, the 
may be said in the sense intended by Sir J. Lubbock (thoug 
not quite strictly) to be related to their father, but not to their 
mother. The change from this view of the family group to one 
under which men are considered to be equally related to their father 
and their mother is one which has taken place in historical times, 
and is clearly traceable to the influence of ideas partly of Greek and 
eae of Christian origin. Sir J. Lubbock, however, believes that, 

the examination of the usages of still existing savage races, he 
can carry the history of society further back than did Mr. Maine, 
and that he can establish two stages of social organization which 
preceded the formation of the Patriarchal Family—one in which 
children born to tribes living in a state of miscellaneous 
concubinage are regarded as related to the tribe gene- 
tally, and another in which, from the uncertainty of their 
parentage, they are deemed to be related only to their 


.* The Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Man. By 
ir John Lubbock, Bart, M.P. F.B.S. London: Longmans & Uo. 1870. 


mothers. Here Sir J. Lubbock comes across the line of inquiry 
followed by Mr. Maclennan in his volume on Primitive Marriage. 
These two writers have much in common, and it may be desirable 
to state what facts, bearing on the points in question, they both of 
them consider to be established. Both Sir J. Lubbock and Mr. 
Maclennan believe that human society originated in what they 
ae designate a system of “communal marriage,” 
and they think that tribes of men are shown to exist who are not far 
from practising it. They both consider that there is evidence 
of the existence of savage races who trace relationship exclusively 
through female descents. They both attach much importance 
to the distinction between “exogamous” and “ endogamous” 
tribes, to employ convenient terms invented by Mr. Maclennan ; 
that is, betwen tribes which do, and tribes which do not, exclu- 
sively marry women taken from outside the tribal group. And 
lastly, they lay great and not undeserved stress on the widely 
extended prevalence among sav of those ancient i 
ceremonies which imply that the ‘bride was originally captured By 
force from her relatives. But as to the order of ideas and the 
progressive transformation of which their facts establish, 
the authors of the Origin of Civilisation and of Primitive Mar- 
riage differ very materially. Maclennan believes that “hetair- 
ism” or “communal marriage” changed into “that form of 
polyandry in which brothers had their wives in common”; 
that the next stage was “the levirate—i.e. the system 
under which, when an elder brother died, his second brother 
married the widow, and so on with the others in succes- 
he considers that tribes branched 
endogamy and some into exogamy; that is to say, some ie 
pre cn ir of, others within, the tribe. If either of these two 
systems was older than the other, he considers that exogamy must 
have been the most ancient. Exogamy Mr. Maclennan attributes 
to infanticide, and he considers that it led to the tice of 
marriage by capture. Sir John Lubbock, on the other hand, 
equally believing that communal marriage began the history of 
human society, is of opinion that it was gradually superseded 
individual marriage, founded on capture. “A warrior, who h 
captured a beautiful girl in some marauding expedition, would 
claim a peculiar right to her, and, when possible, would set 
custom at defiance.” Marriage founded on —— led, first, Sir 
J. Lubbock thinks, to exogamy and then to infanticide, the girls 
of the tribe itself being no longer indispensable as ‘wives, and 
proving an incumbrance to it amid perpetual dangers :— 

If we assume [says Sir J. Lubbock] the case of a country in which there 
are four certain neighbouring tribes who have the custom of exogamy and 
who trace pedi through the mother, after a certain time the result would 
be that each tribe would consist of four septs or clans, representing the four 
original tribes, and hence we should find communities in which each tribe 
2 a clans, and a man must always marry a woman of a 

eren' 


Endogamy, and regulated polyandry, Sir J. Lubbock regards as 
exceptional, and as not entering pis the normal progress of 
development. 

It would seem therefore that Sir J. Lubbock’s interpretation of 
the facts which he considers to be established is precisely the 
reverse of Mr. Maclennan’s. We shall not attempt to hold the 
balance between them, if only on the ground of the opinion which 
we have expressed, that the great value of both books will consist 
in their giving a stimulus to inquiries concerning savage customs, 
to be conducted in a wholly new spirit. It is right, however, that 
we should state some objections which have occurred to us as 
applying to both theories, even assuming the facts on which they 
are founded to be sufficiently ascertained. We must observe, in 
the first place, that there is no proof worth mentioning of any 
historical sequence whatever between these ideas. The filiation 
contended for is only plausible in some cases, and in others is not 
even plausible. Taking the scale of progress adopted by Sir J. Lub- 
bock, we may admit that if “communal marriage” ever prevailed, it 
would not improbably lead to the system of tracing relationship 
through females. But what is there deserving the name of evi- 
dence which tends to was accomplished ? 
How came groups, so loosely united that the parentage on one 
side only bald te ascertained, to be transformed into the most 
eculiar, durable, and strictly defined of all assemblages of man- 

ind—the Patriarchal Family? We are aware that, in some 

pers recently published in the whe | Review, Mr. 
Tesetendan has attacked this problem, which is the cen- 
tral question of the whole discussion; but, without deny- 
ing interest to his reasoning, we must say that, like many 
arguments of this most ingenious writer, it strikes us as ex- 
tremely fanciful. In particular, we fail to understand the stress laid 
both by Mr. Maclennan and by Sir J. Lubbock on the well-known 
issue raised in the trial of the Auschylean Orestes before the Areo- 
pagus for the murder of Clytemnestra. The question whether a 
man is related or not to his mother, so far from proving a conflict 
of newer and older ideas, seems to us simply @ curious example of 
that casuistical subtlety which a little later, in the hands of 
Euripides, took complete possession of the Athenian stage. If Sir 
J. Lubbock and Mr. Maclennan will turn over their Euripides, 
they will find evidence in favour of any theory of the pro- 
gress of society which they may choose to accept. 


There are, however, difficulties about accepting the view of either 
writer, which are more formidable than mere inconclusiveness of 
argument. We do not think that either of them has attended 
sufficiently to Mr. Maine’s hint, that the origin of the family will 
never be explained by jurisprudence or history “ unassisted by 
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other ‘sciences.” The true explanation of ‘the interesting facts 
collected in Sir J. Lubbock’s volume will probably, we think, be 
found in physiology. Mr. Maclennan has somewhere said, in 
arguing for the possibility of “communal marriage,” that, in great 
modern: cities, Rage numbers of men and women do actually 
ractise it. This remark, however, seems to us to point to 
The reverse of the desired conclusion. It has been doubted 
whether, among the mere class of women referred to b 

Mr. Maclennan, a single child is born in the whole year. It 
would certainly seem as if a certain continuance of consor- 
tium between individuals were required for the mainten- 


ance of the human race, nor have we ever seen it argued that | 


in this particular the physiological identity of the human race has 
been interrupted. If the indispensableness of certain physiological 
conditions, not widely removed from the conditions of the family 
union, for the continuance of mankind were established, it would 
throw quite a new light on the evidence gathered by Sir J. 
Lubb It would be difficult to believe in the universality of 
“communal marriage ” as the most primitive condition of man- 
kind; if the probable effects of such a system were to annihilate 
the tribe by denying it fertility, or to provide for its destruction, 
under the stern process of natural selection, by ensuring the 
birth of very few and very feeble children. We do not 
of course deny that many of the phenomena recorded by 
Sir J. Lubbock do ‘point to the prevalence among certain 
races of a family system either now or in former generations much 
looser than the order of the Patriarchal Family. But, even if such 
practices do not quite show a degradation from a much higher 
social organization, such as the Duke of Argyll seems to contend 
for, they may well show that the incapacity to discover or observe 
the limitations on indulgence implied in the family is precisely 
the secret of utter unprogressive barbarism. That such incapacity 
afflicted all men at first, or was only slowly got rid of, seems an 
unproved, not to'say a hasty, assertion ; nor do we think it would 
be ventured upon if any species but the human were under 
consideration. 


DINDORF’S CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA.* 


TJVHE Clarendon Press at Oxford has added another valuable 
book to its list of publications. It is satisfactory to see that 
its managers are agrin applying their resources to improved edi- 
tions of a class of works from which the Oxford press derived 
great credit in days f my and which are only a: in England 
at least, to be published at a University press. Private editors 
and private publishers are not likely to venture on such un- 
saleable books as critical editions of the remains of Alexandrian 
literature, ‘Christian ,or heathen; but there are few links more 
important to a student of the history of religious and philoso- 
phical thought than this literature; and when he needs ancient 
ks, he needs to have their text as accurate as it can be given, 
and not made more obscure than it naturally is by the imexperi- 
ence or want of resources which damaged the work of a great 
number of the older editors, An Englishman may feel a slight 
touch of regret at seeing a foreign name instead of an English one 
on the title-page of an Oxford critical edition; but Mr. Pusey’s 
edition of St. Cyril’s Commentary on the Prophets, and Mr. 
Field’s edition of St. Chrysostom’s Homilies on the New Testa- 
ment, witness that English scholars have been neither idle nor 
unequal to their tasks; and the managers of the Oxford press, 
when a foreign scholar of distinction is willing to undertake for 
them a work of this nature, are doing the best they can for the 
interests of students in general by employing on it the resources 
of their institution, even if only half the credit of it is to belong 
to Oxford. 

The Oxford press has a sort of interest in the works of 
Clement of Alexandria. The last famous edition of them—an 
edition, in form and scholarlike pretensions and typographical 
finish, ranking with the grand folios of the Fathers published b 
the Benedictines, and one of the few productions of the Englis. 
press which can do so—was published at Oxford in 1715 by a dis- 
tinguished Regius Professor of Divinity, who became Bishop of 
Oxford and Arehbishop of Canterbury. Potter’s Clement has been 
cited from that day to this as ihe edition most fit for a scholar’s 
use, and as containing the most adequate recension of the text. 
It is a book of which the Oxford press may be proud; it is full 
of varied and well-used learning; fresh materials were brought 
to bear on the text; and it is a specimen of editing an ancient 
writer, and of bringing knowledge and good sense to bear on 
whatever related to his work, as satisfactory probably as the time 
allowed of. But it is an instructive example of the difference 
of methods between the old scholars—men quite as familiar with 
languages and the books of antiquity as any one is now, and 
having their knowledge ever ready, and their authors at their 
fingers’ ends—and the school of critics which has taught us how 
to look at texts and use manuscripts since the days of Bekker and 
Lachmann. There was abundant learning, there was ingenuity, 
there was laborious diligence and zeal, but there was a want of 
watchfulness, an inadequate sense of the facility with which in a 
text mistakes are made and propagated from edition to edition ; 
and there was a want of any adequate sense of the relative value of 
authorities—of manuscripts for a text, as of informants for facts— 
and an absence of any real measure of this value. The application 


\Clementic Alexandria Opera. Ex recensione Gul. Dindorfii, 4 yols, 
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| ofthe principles of modern criticism to a text of course na lies : 


detail judgment, and often subtle and almost instinctive tact; 
the principles themselves, now that they are stated, are matters of 
mere common sense. Manuscript authorities have to be weig 
not merely counted ; it is often possible to trace where one many. 
script is simply the 7 of another, and so to group them jp 
families; and it is possible that a copy late im age may represent 
an authority which has now perished, and which is of the highest 
value, older than the oldest of our existing copies. But the firgt 
thing which a modern editor does, in dealing with the materials for 
his text, is to settle the comparative worth of his manuscripts, their 
relation one to another, and the internal evidence from charactey. 
istic readings or common mistakes of their closer or more remote 
derivation one from another. When Potter took the text of his 
author in hand, he found it originally resting on one of those printed 
reproductions of manuscripts by which the Italian and German 
scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth century sought to furnish both 
a cheaper and an improved substitute for the written copies which 
still continued to be made and to be in use. The indefatigable 
Florentine Professor, Pietro Vettori, writing himsel6 by the grander 
style of Petrus Victorius, had found in the Florentine Library, 
among other Greek books brought from the East, written copies of 
Clement, and had reproduced them, not by transcribing, but by print. 
ing them, in 1550. He did his best to correct what he tho 
mistakes, just as a careful or a pedantic manuscript transcri 
would have done ; he supplied what was wanting in his own 
from another ancient copy. Here the process by which his printed 
text was formed was to allintents and purposes just the same ag 
that by which one manuscript copy was made from another. It 
represented simply the older manuscript, only copied with greater 
care and intelligence. Vettori’sreprint of the Florence manuseri 
copy was reprinted again and again by different scholars, who tried 
their hands with more or less success in still further correcting 
mistakes and suggesting probable improvements. It was real] 
improved by the accuracy and knowledge of the modest 
learned Sylburg, the scholar of his time, says Dindorf, who of dll 
others, except Henry Stephens, had the most thorough m 
of the Greek language; it was injured by the unlucky guesses of 
Daniel Heinsein. But in all these repeated editions there had been 
little reference to the authority of other manuscript copies. Potter, 
working after the days of Bentley, was alive to the necessity of 
not merely trying ingenious conjectures, but comparing the text 
with documents older than the printed copies of it; and he set to 
work to examine manuscripts. Naturally, he took what he found; 
copies in the Bodleian, in the King’s Library, and in those of the 
Colleges. A manuscript was a manuscript in those days; date, if 
ascertainable, was something in estimating its worth; but there 
had been little systematic attempt to discriminate in any other 
way between one and another. So, as it happened, Potter took 
for his authorities manuscripts either not at all or very little 
older than the age of Pietro Vettori; manuscripts of the sixteenth 
century, derived, and that not immediately, from the Florentine 
manuscripts, which were really old ones, from which Vettori 
printed. There was a Bodleian copy of the Protrepticus and 
Pedagogus of the sixteenth century; there was a Royal Li 
one, exactly like it; there was another which Sylburg had 
with the date on it of 1549, just one year before Vettori’s pri 
book. ‘They simply represented the one manuscript which he 
had reproduced; the minute variations, and occasional corree- 
tions found in them, are of interest only, as Dindorf observes, 
in showing how copyists of this age worked ; and they worked 
just like editors of printed books. Vettori published in print the 
orence manuscript of the Stromateis, Potter, instead of collat- 
ing afresh the original manuscript at Florence—perhaps he had 
not the chance—was content with a collation, made for him, by 
Montfaucon, of a fifteenth-century copy of this manuscript. 
course the separate authority of this copy was nothing, and its 
use only to check Vettori’s reading of his manuscript. The 
same kind of carelessness, taking for granted second-hand and 
third-hand work, often with its blunders accumulated upon 
blunders, instead of going straight to what was original 
first-hand, prevailed even in regard to previous editions. A 
misprint, for instance, would be found in one of the later ones; 
an ingenious conjectural emendation was made, which needed not 
to be made at all if only the earlier editions had been referred to. 
From this rude‘and loose method, though often a very laborious 
and conscientious one, of attempting to ascertain an ancient text, 
the passage is very distinct to the way of editing of which this 
book is an example. ‘Yet this way, with all its niceties and 
exactness, is one of those simple and obvious things which seem 
to have nothing remarkable in them the moment some clear- 
headed man has pointed them out. Find out the best informants, 
and find out what they say, is the whole secret cf textual criti- 
cism. The first care of Potter's successor is to find cut, not merely 
additional manuscripts, more or fewer, but the maauscripts 0 
most weight and value that he can hear of. For portions of 
Clement’s works (the Protrepticus and Pedagogus) for which 
Potter consulted copies of the very manuscript which Vettort 
first printed, almost contemporary with Vettori’s own edition, 
Dindorf goes to manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
tury, of which he endeavours to make out the history and cha- 
racter. The most important is one at Paris actually known to 
Montfaucon, who engraved a specimen of it in his Paleographia 
some years before Potter's edition appeared, but which Dindorf 
says that he has been the first to use. It is a collection mainly of 
third-century tracts, written in 914 for a literary Arch 
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Casares, in. oeia, Arethas, for whom also were written the 
Bodleian Plato and Euclid, and the steps of whose preferments 
can be traced in the books which belonged to him. He wrote his 
and title on his books, with the price which he paid for 
them, as'some people do still. In 839, when he bought the Euclid 
for four neummz, he was only , Arethas of Patre ; in 896, when 
he bought the Plato, he was deacon; and in 914, when the volume 
with Clement's tracts was written for him, he had become arch- 
bishop. This, with an my sod important and equally unused 
manuscript in the Modena Library, and the Florentine one which 
Vettori used, take the place of a number of inferior authorities, 
which the modern editor, as soon as he has ascertained their 
relationship to one another and to the older authorities, gives 
himself very little trouble about. Their principal use is to show 
the kind of changes and corrections which come into manu- 
scripts, from the changes of fashion in spelling and in grammatical 
forms, in the course of the ages when Greek was still a living 
hea complicated mode of settling a text is shown in the 
sway in which that of Clement’s most important work, the Stro- 
mates, is dealt with by a modern editor. Potter, as has been said, 
looking about for fresh manuscripts, found nothing but a fifteenth- 
century copy at Paris of the very manuscript at Florence from 
which Vettori had printed, and Montfaucon collated it with Vet- 
tori’s own edition. There was not much to be had from this, except 
the correction of misprints and faults in copying. Potter found, or 
rather thought he found, some improved readings in it, which 
differed from Vettori; but the copy has been again examined, and 
it turns out that these improved readings only mean that the 
fifteenth-century transcriber copied his original rightly, and that 
Vettori in his copying made various blunders. Potter would have 
done better by going at once to the Florence manuscript itself, 
and there he would have found authentically what he could only 
second-hand between Vettori’s edition and the so-called addi- 
tional ag Possibly, he may not have been able to get 
access'to the Vlorentine manuseript, for the War of the Spanish 
Suecession was going on while-he was preparing his edition ; but it 
islikely that the necessity of. doing so never struck him as it 
would strike an editor now. We know now all that this Florence 
manuscript can tell us; and. besides this there is no other manu- 
script of the worls to be found. But an editor's resources ave by no 
means brought to an end by this. For portions of his text at least 
he has two additional kinds of authorities, In the first place, the 
scribes: of the later ages were very fond of epitomes, commonplace 
books, and collections. of extracts and authorities. There are some of 
theseextract books:preserved, which were made up from Clement ; 
but it is doubtful whether the compilers had better copies of the 
original work to use than the existing Florence copy. More 
important, than these are the passages from Clement found 
imbedded. in the text of an ancient. writer like Eusebius, and, in a 
lesser degree, in Theodoret. For the quotations in Lusebius 
represent an authority older than an» —~.‘ing manuseript of any 
of Clement. Eusebius, in the 10 Evangelica, quoted. 
ly from the Stromatets, Potter, of course, was aware of this, 
and.compared carefully the printed text of Clement with these 
quotations in Eusebius. But here again the want of a due appre- 
ciation of the distinction between the best means of information 
aud those which aze-short of the best spoiled his work. He col 
lated his: Clementi with the printed text of Eusebius, as it was 
found im the editions then current; and it so happens that these 
editions were made from bad manuscripts and were very faulty. 
He never thought of looking for the best and most authoritative 
manuscripts of Eusebius, and collating with these. So the work 
has to be.done over again; and when it comes to be done with 
the help of a. really critical edition, like Gaisford’s edition of the 
Preparatio of Eusebius, it is found that Potter’s work had been of 
little use, but that, when this kind- of work is done with the 
care and caution with which it ought to be done, a great deal 
of valuable and trustworthy aid is to be had for ascertaining the 
text of Clement. Dindorf observes that in any attempt at com- 
parison. of readings between our texts of ancient writers and the 
extraets of them in other writers—as, for instance, betweem a 
cwrent text of Philo.and Clement’s extracts from him—the first 
thing to be done is to take care in both cases. that we compare 
them in.the best and most authentic shape in which we can do so. 
We have no edition by Philo, as he observes by the way, which 
can be considered at all satisfactory, any more than we had till 
lately of Eusebius and. Theodoret. 
The common sense, so to speak, of modern critical editing, in 
sition. to the routine practice of the old-fashioned school, is 
shown in.another point noticed.in Dindorf’s preface. Clement, of 
course, quotes Scripture: profusely, and Clement’s quotations are 
naturally ‘regarded, by editors of the Greek Testament, as im- 
portant authorities. with respect to the reading of early manu- 
scripts of it. ‘They represent, so far as we can trust the text, the 
Greek Testament of the second and third centuries, Potter has 
carefully noted the variations found between Clement's quotations 
and the text, imperfectly established as it was in his time, of the 
original. But did it occur to the older critics to. ask how Clement 
quoted from his Greek Testament ? Of course, if he had his book 
always betore him, and made a conscience, as many people do 
now, of looking at it before he wrote down a line of the sacred text, 
then his quotation would have the value of the manuscript before 
him, making whatever allowance was necessary for the im- 
perfection of the eye and attention of the person who re- 
ferred to it. But did he always look in his book before he 


quoted? It is perfectly certain. that. he did. not; that he 
trusted to his memory ; that. he constantly quoted the sense, 
not the letter, of the New Testament writers. This makes an 
important difference as. to the nature of the information given by 
him concerning the text of the Greek Testament in his age; 
and it is one which, as Dindorf observes, has not been duly 
attended to. “Editors,” he says, “both of the Old and New 
Testament, have quoted in the various readings whatever they 
have found in the ordi editions of. the Fathers; so that it 
constantly happens that Fathers are made to witness to readings 
which never rewlly existed im their copies, but are due either to 
the carelessness of copyists or to the arbitrary judgment of cor- 
rectors, who have altered the quotation to make it agree with the 
readings of more recent manuscripts of the Greek Bible.” This 
has happened less frequently, Dindorf says, in Clement than in 
other writers; but he gives an instance where Clement is quoted 
as authority for a remarkable reading in one of St. Paul’s epistles, 
which is simply due to the oversight and then to the inventive 
ingenuity, of Clement’s first editor, Vettori. Clement, Dindorf 
remarks, is a better authority in his quotations from. classical 
writers; of course he had them less constantly in use, and knew 
them less by heart, and accordingly he is more: careful to cite 
with the book before: him. 

The text, as far as we have examined it, is:satisfactorily and 
intelligently treated ; the skill and sagacity of the great 
scholar, Cobet, appearing here, as in other recent editions of Greek 
texts, and throwing light on doubtful points. There:are also ex- 
tracts given from Le Nourry’s useful dissertations. A. judicious. 
selection of notes, in which Potter’s industry and knowledge are 

ylburg’s in of Greek words—partly index: and, partly 
glaseney. Such an addition is. seldom out of place in any classical 
work, in our own or in foreign ones. In a writer of 
Clement’s age and peculiarities it is, as im the parallel case of 
Tertullian, indispensable. It might, however, have been made 
more complete. Words and forms are wanting which ought to 
have been noticed. 


OLIPHANT’S: PICCADILLY,* 
book is a strange medley of cynicism and enthusiasm. 
. Mr. Oliphant has a keen eye for the weaknesses of fashion- 
able society, and a trenchant pen with which to expose them. 
There is a good deal of truth as well as point in his lively 
sketehes: of the -worshippi wities of Belgravia. 


But, outside those narrow limits which he traces for hi in the 
title of this work, he resembles a Malay: ing amuck against 


running 

the objects of his own individual dislike. Missionaries, for in- 
stance, are about the last class of persons whom one connects with 
Piceadilly. As they happen, however, to be pet objects of Mr. 
Oliphant’s antipathy, they come in for more than their fair share of 
the sneers which he levels-at the “would-be-holies” of which they 
constitute a sort of sub-section. He sneers at the big salaries they 
receive and the few conversions they effect. But does Mr. Oliphant 
seriously believe that their operations. would be more efficacious if 
a prospect of speedy starvation were added to the other hardships 
which they have to face? Is missionary labour so attractive 
as to disentitle the yhan who in it to a decent provision 
for himself and his family ? . Oliphant. refers: sarcastically 
to the Scriptural model of an evangelist. But has he never heard 
of the Scriptural injunction that they who preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel? "We notice these stale oe 
not because they deserve any serious refutation, for the bloa 
missio is a mere creature of our author’s heated imagina- 
tion, but because they are specially unworthy of a writer who 
assumes to preach a private of his own, the aim of 
which is to awaken a self-seeking world to earnestness and self- 
renunciation. We do not pretend to understand the a 
according to Oliphant. Men, it:seems, are no longer “‘ to talk the 
talk,” but “ to live the life,” whatever that may mean: when it is 
printed in capitals. But we must leave Mr. Oliphant to explain 
to his disciples the precise im of rhapsodical tirades like the 
following :—‘ The true manis. but a cannon-shot, rejoicing most of 
all when the Divine Artillerist shall send him irresistible and flaming 
against some foeman of the race risen. from Pandemonium. 

the true man, is like the Parthian arrow kindling into fiery flames 
as it leaves the bow. Man, the true man, is the spirit-sword, but 
the sword-arm is moved by the heart of the Almighty,” It strikes 
us that this is “talking the, talk,” not to say the tall talk, with 


a vengeance. 

With Mr. Oliphant’s message to a “fallen universe” we have 
no further concern. His sketches of the foibles of fashionable 
society are amusing, and, though tinged throughout with an air of 
exaggeration, sufficiently lifelike to furnish food for reflection. 
The avatar of plutocracy is unquestionably one of the social features 
of the day. The new rich man from the great centres of industry 
has been of late largely bitten by the tarantula of social distinc- 
tion, and it has become the aiol object of his ambition to crown 
the edifice of a fortune founded on guano or grey shirtings by ad- 
mission to the select circles of what is called good society. To 
effect this without the aid of an intermediary would be impossible. 
Luckily for the aspirations of the wealthy parvenu, there has been 
a corresponding gravitation of young dandies into the City. Not a 

* Piccadilly. By Laurence Oliphant. Edinburgh and London: Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 1870. 
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sew ag sons of noble houses have been driven, under stress of 
the law of primogeniture, to “businesses” Kast of Temple Bar. 
Between the representatives of these two classes an alliance, 
founded on mutual interest, has sprung up. Each what 
the other wants. The wealthy parvenu has money, the needy 
dandy has fashion ; the wealthy parvenu holds the key of Gol- 
conda, the needy dandy can unopen the Paradise of Belgravia; 
the wealthy parvenu can | ae his friend up to a good thing in 
tallow, the needy dandy knows a duchess. How an exchange 
is negotiated, and what is the nature of the service and rewards 
of each of the partners, will be better understood by a reference 
to the relations between the Hon. Spiffington Goldtip and the 
Bodwinkles of Mr, Oliphant’s story. “ Spiffy ” is a “ promoter” 
who launches rich vulgarians in Mayfair, just as Bodwinkle does 
companies in the City. In concert with Lady Broadhem he had 
“ brought out” Mrs. Gorgon Tompkins and her daughters. The 
Tompkins family are difficult to “ float”; only the fag-end of the 
Diplomatic Corps had to their invitation. “TI can’t afford 
to take you up yet,” Spiffy observes to a rising young broker who 
wants to be pro for the Piccadilly Club. His best ideas 
are reserved for the Bodwinkles. Bodwinkle is to help Spiffy in 
City matters on condition that he get sall Lady Mundane’s list to 
his wife’s first . He stipulates that the ball shall cost 2,000/, 
Bodwinkle wishes it to be done for less, apropos of which Spitly 
remarks, “I could have done it for 1,500/. if Mrs. Bodwinkle had 
had any ‘h’s,’ but the créme de la créme require an absence of 
aspirates to be made up to them somehow.” A judicious system of 
pulling hed in an in the Bodwinkle 

pi ingenio the most répandu dancing 
men that it would be im Jble for him to get them invitations. 
Then he had insisted on Bodwinkle having Mrs. B. painted by the 
most fashionable artist and exhibited in the Academy. The fair 
original he had studiously kept dark. No one had been allowed 
to see her, except three or four literary men who discreetly and 
mysteriously alluded to her intellect, and a naughty duke who 
indiscreetly and less mysteriously spoke of her charms. The 
result of these tactics is to send the Bodwinkle ball up to a pre- 
mium. Three ladies, all leaders of fashion, whom Spiffy had left 
out, actually wrote to Mrs, Bodwinkle in various strains. One was a 
threatening, the other an appealing letter, and the third assumed 
that she had been omitted by mistake. Two young gentlemen 
had the impertinence to call on Mrs. Bodwinkle, and extract invi- 
tations from that bewildered woman. At last the great night 
arrives :— 

Every soul was at Bodwinkle’s ; coronetted filled the square; a 
crowd of draggled men and women formed a line six or eight deep on 
each side of the awning, and between them fine ladies hurried across the 
pavement, encouraged and complimented by familiar linkmen, and ve 
particular that the Morning Post reporter, seated at a table in the hall, 
should take down their names accurately, The stairs were so crowded that 
Bodwinkle, who looked like one of his own footmen and stood at the top of 
them, facing his wife, was red and apoplectic from pressure. His “lady,” 
as I heard one of his City friends her, had achieved the greatest object 
of her ambition in this life, which consisted in grinning vacantly and 
courtesying perpetually to people she had never seen in her life before, and 
every one of whom despised her for entertaining them. . . . “ By the 
way, have you the least notion who the Bodwinkles are?” observed Lady 
Weriphast. “Not I,” replied Lord Larkington. “I did not come here to 
make their acquaintance, nor J hope did you.” I think Mrs. Bodwinkle 
heard the ch, for it is customary in good society to make remarks about 
one’s neighbours in rather a loud tone, as she coloured a little when she was 
pointed out to Larkington by the fat butler as the person to whom he was 
ex’ tobow. . . . “And it is for this, my Mrs, Bodwinkle,” I 
thought, “that you have given up your villa at Clapham, and the friends 
that respectfully worshipped at the Bodwinkle shrine, ‘cals grea upon you 
with reverent up-turned eyes, instead of irreverent up-t' noses, like the 
present company. Do you think when you have blazed for a moment and 

e out like a blue light that you will know how to find your way 

the dark back to Clapham, or that you will be able to collect your old 
congregation ? Will not new Bodwinkles have risen above the suburban 
horizon, or will the departed glories of your rapid but bright across 
the firmament of fashion always secure you an audience who will gladl 
listen to your wonderful experiences of the great world, to whom you will 
recount the devotion manifested towards vou by certain noblemen and the 
slights you received at the hands of certain noblewomen, and who will stare 
when you describe the Broadhem-Spiffy combination which sent you u 
like a rocket, and the sudden col: of that combination which will 
assuredly bring you down like a stick? Never mind, Mrs. B.; whatever 
happens, nothing short of a fire can deprive you of the basket of fashionable 
cards which will be left upon you during the season, and which, carefully 
treasured with your dinner menus, will be on te ma of the reality of 
that social triumph which might otherwise seem like the baseless fabric of a 


This lively sketch is by no means overdrawn, and has the ad- 
vantage of being founded on fact. The efforts of wealthy nobodies 
to metamorphose themselves into fashionable somebodies constitute 
one of the stock features of the London season. Nothing is more 
simple than an ambition of this kind. Such people merely obey an 
impulse, laudable in itself and deeply implanted in Anglo-Saxon 
nature—the impulse to push their way in the world and to rise in 
the social scale. Having pursued wealth as an end through years 
of toil and industry, they perceive, as their mental horizon 
expands, that it may be used as the stepping-stone to social dis- 
tinction. Their energy takes a new direction. They attack the 
world of fashion as they have attacked the world of commerce. 
They cannot it purchase a patent of nobility, but they can send 
their sons to Eton, engage opera-boxes, and hoist their wives into 


Ministerial receptions, And if they spare no expense, and can 
stand any amount of rebuffs and humiliations, they may enjoy the 
a. epee tification of reading their names in the lists of certain 
fashionable parties. It is easy to sneer at the want of self-respect 


| 


which this sort of career implies. One can conceive, of co 
higher and worthier aims in life than the Bodwinkle aim, 
On the other hand, there is a candour about the Bodwinkle 
attitude which tends to mitigate the contempt which it may 
possibly inspire. When aman says openly, a mean to spend 
thousands in cultivating lords,” at least he is entitled to the merit 
of frankness. Such a person is much to be preferred, by all who 
appreciate plain-dealing, to the social parasite or gentleman 
lackey who wriggles his way into the society of great people 
by secret adulation. It is possible even to sympathize 
with the craving for higher culture and higher refinement of 
manners which actuates the Bodwinkles of real life, even though 
one may smile at the simplicity which would supply defects of 
education by a thin coating of Belgravian varnish. Bodwinkleg 
are at least intelligible. ‘The other half of what Mr. Oliphant 
calls his “great social problem” is by no means so clear, 
“ Why,” he asks, “did duchesses struggle to be asked to 
Bodwinkle’s? I almost think a new phase of snobbism ig 
cropping out, and that the rivalry will be to try, not who 
can rise highest, but who can sink lowest in the sogj 
scale. The fashionable world is so blasé of itself that it has posi- 
tively become tired of worshipping wealth, unless its owners 
possess the charm of extreme vulgarity.” This is absurd. There 
is no charm in extreme vulgarity, nor any indication of the 
“ vitiated taste” which Mr. Oliphant imputes to the society that ig 
pene by duchesses. The Bodwinkles are tolerated, first, because 
they give sumptuous parties; and secondly, because they can be 
laughed at. People who are willing to spend thousands in concerts 
and balls, and look for no equivalent beyond a few crumbs of con- 
temptuous notice, are valuable recruits for the London season, 
And when to the luxury of feasting at their expense is added 
the luxury of turning them into ridicule, it is evident that the 
contribute in no slight degree to the gaiety of the frivolous 
throng which calls itself the fashionable world. There ig 
a double gratification, in being —T! entertained and then 
sneering at your entertainer, which only dandies and fine ladies 
can appreciate. From the point of view of the impartial philoso- 
pher which Mr. Oliphant affects, we must frankly say that the 
of vuigarity is to be allotted to the great people who encourage 

winkles rather than to their dupes. It is a curious psycholo- 
gical fact that some of the finest samples of vulgarity may be 
culled in the sphere which is sup from its elevation to be 
most removed from any such taint. The vulgar duchess is a type 
at least as old as the reign of Queen Anne, and there is no reason 
to conclude that it has disappeared in more modern times. 

The interest which satirical sketches of the period excite is 
inevitably more or less ephemeral. They soon lose their original 
pungency and point. One may detect in this volume traces of the 
swift process of superannuation to which literary work of this 
kind is liable. Lady Broadhem, for instance, up to her ears in 
bubble companies, “ two Turkish baths, a monster hotel and 
a music-hall,” is already a delineation of the past, though that 
past only dates from a few years ago. In the halycon days of 
“* financing” and Credit Companies and Limited Liability, she 
was an actuality. Now she has almost faded out of recognition, 
Mr. Oliphant has, however, a moral purpose in view im Te 
publishing these sketches. He thinks he has reason to believe 
that they may do good at the present moment to “ the society 
which they attempt to delineate.” That society is probably not 
so corrupt as he describes; but it must be admitted that its 

resent tone is not remarkable for elevation. We have had of 
ion ominous indications in the highest class of the “ trifling 
head and the corrupted heart” which mark the decadence of an 
aristocracy. Let us hope that our author's satire will not be 
thrown away on those whom it is intended to benefit. 


CLODE’S MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN.* 


ECENT occurrences have given to this book an unexpected 

interest. The measures taken in former years for national 
defence may require ere long to be repeated, and it may be useful 
to inform ourselves both of probable necessities and of the powers 
of the Government to meet them. We are told in the book before 
us that Mr. Pitt embodied in certain statutes of 1803 two principles 
—namely, aid to the Crown and compensation to the subject. 
Having regard to the vast amount of capital which, since the 
close of the French war, has been distributed throughout Great 
Britain in public works, such as railways, —— waterworks, 
and telegraphic communications, it might be convenient, as this 
author suggests, to inquire how these public works may be best 
utilized for defence, or most cheaply — The cost of 
breaking up roads in 1803 was trifling, but the cost of the de- 
struction of existing public works would be gigantic. It is im- 
possible not to feel that these considerations have recently acqui 
practical importance. Suppose that an enemy landed on our 
southern coast, the railways converging upon London must un- 
doubtedly be destroyed with or without the acquiescence of their 
owners. It would appear that, in case the enemy should be 
happily repulsed, these owners ought to be compensated, but 
any calculation of possible amounts runs into uncomfortably 
large figures. If we attempt to derive from this book some 
notion of the cost of invasion, we shall perhaps be more 


* The Military Forces of the Crown; their Administration and Govern- 
ment. By Charles M. Clode. 2 vols, London: John Murray. 1869. 
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willing than we have hitherto been to take measures for the dis- 
ment of invaders. It is simply wonderful that we are con- 
tent to leave such vast wealth with such small protection. Let 
yisitor to Goodwood races or Canterbury cricket-week re- 
20Y ber the evidence of accumulated riches in the district through 
which he and then peruse those portions of this work 
which describe the preparations for invasion which were made in 
Kent and Sussex in the years immediately tanger! the battle of 
Trafalgar. It appears that in 1803 the Duke of Richmond, as 
Lord- Lieutenant of Sussex, was considering how to perform the 
duty which he expected to be imposed ye him of laying waste 
the property of his neighbours. He had written to the Deputy- 
Lieutenants of the county desiring them to attend to any requisi- 
fions which they might receive from the general commanding in 
the district. e proceeds, however, to demonstrate that the 
« crude idea” of destroying the country in which an enemy might 
be expected was impracticable. The removal of the infirm women 
and children must be a slow operation from its nature, from the 
numbers involved, and from unavoidable delays, “which may 
occasion both the miserable inhabitants and the draft cattle to 
fall into the hands of an alert enemy.” The general in command 
will be afraid of not doing enough and in time, and therefore he 
will probably do a great deal more than is necessary, “ to the total 
ruin of the unfortunate country that falls within the circle of his 
precautionary measures.” If, instead of this idea of destroying 
the country, which the writer hoped had been given up, there 
should be left, as was usual in war, such portions of it as the 
enemy might for a time get possession of, in the state it might be 
in, except as to mills, roads, and bridges, there might then be 
hope of removing all the draft cattle in good time. It appeared 
to the writer disgraceful, and also dangerous, to conclude that we 
must ourselves destroy, to prevent the enemy’s getting possession. 
He hoped that we had other and better means of repelling him. 
The plan was modified in conformity with the Duke's suggestion, 
eo that horses, draft cattle, and carriages only were to be removed 
or destroyed, and for these compensation was to be made to the 
owners by the nation. 


Considering the confidence which Parliament has always felt in 
the Militia, it appears remarkable that that force has not been 
more largely ade completely organized. As long ago as 1752 the 
Prussian system of national defence was held up to the House of 
Commons as worthy of imitation, but the country has been slow 
to imitate it. The commands in the Militia have always been 
given to men of Broperty and established position in their counties, 
and this policy been approved by statesmen of all parties. 
The Militia Acts of 1758-63 were passed as an experiment. But 
after the lapse of a quarter of a igen d the Militia Laws were 
consolidated in 1786 in one Act, which recited in its preamble 
that 


A respectable mili force under the command of officers possessing 
landed property within Greet Britain is essential to the constitution of this 
Realm, ind the Militia, now by law established, has been found capable of 
fulfilling the purposes of its institution, and through its constant readiness 
on short notice for effectual service has been of the utmost importance to 
the national defence of this Kingdom of Great Britain. 


In 1758 a fund was provided for prizes for shooting-practice in 
the Militia. It may be , however, that the preference 
of Parliament for this force was balanced by a jealousy towards 
it on the part of the Crown, which desired to augment the 
regular army rather than to depend on the Militia. 

The first Mutiny Act was passed in 1689. An order was 
issued by King William III. for certain regiments lately in the 
service of King James II. to embark for Holland. The order was 
peeety obeyed, but when the — arrived at Ipswich a mutiny 

roke out in the Scottish or Royal Regiment of Foot, the bulk of 
which declared for King James II., and marched northward pur- 
sued by the Dutch General Ginkell with troops faithful to the 
new King. Hereupon Parliament passed an Act declaring certain 
offences and punishments, and giving legislative sanction to courts- 
martial. Previously to this time the army was governed by 
Articles of War. Courts-martial were held and punishments in- 
flicted under this military code, and though the first Mutiny Act 
made no reference to Articles of War, yet it adopted the tribunals 
established under them. A later Mutiny Act of the time of King 
I. gave to the Crown in express terms the power of making 
Articles of War. The Crown, in exercising this power, must con- 
fine the operation of the Articles within the terms of the Mutiny 
Act, both as to the persons liable to punishment and as to the 
power to be exercised. The passing of these Acts gave frequent 
occasion during the ppc century to expression, in both 
Houses of Parliament, of aversion to a standing army and to any 
increase of the influence of the Crown over it. The jealousy en- 
tertained during this period of the power of the Hanoverian 
kings was justified by recollection of the arbitrary measures of 
their predecessors of the House of Stuart; but one cannot help 
feeling that the expression of this jealousy became at last little 
more than a rhetorical commonplace, on which the Bright or 
Ayrton of the period might conveniently perform oratorical exer- 
citktions. Among suggestions made during these debates was one, 
which the Crown was compelled to adopt, for allowing only a 
proposed to secure a el of judges i e 
members of a Court, not upon th> direct sosaluation of the con- 
vening authority, but from a roster of officers upon duty in the 
garrison or district. But Ministers procured the rejection of this 
Proposal, The scope of the Mutiny Act has been gradually ex- 


tended so as to embrace the Militia, Commissariat officers and 
storekeepers, and other persons employed in the civil departments 
of the army, and thus “the growth of this noxious weed” has 
attained a height which popular leaders of the last century would 
have vehemently resisted 

It was apprehended that the army might intimid ate electors, 
and influence Parliament in its deliberations. The rule of the 
House of Commons, until the Crimean war, was that no soldier 
should be admitted therein, unless sent there as a representative 
of the people or called for as a witness by the House. As a 
member, the officer or soldier needs no licence from the Crown to 
quit his regiment for attendance upon Parliament. Soldiers are 
excluded from places where elections of members for the House 
of Commons are being held, unless they have votes, and come to 
give them. The right to vote and to proceed to the place of 
election without leave from the Crown or the commanding Officer 
is secured to the soldier by statute. The removal of troops from 
places where elections were about to be held depended during the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century upon orders issued by the 
Crown, but in the year 1735 a statute was passed compelling this 
removal. In the year 1780, when prisoners of war were held in 
military custody at Winchester and Shrewsbury, application was 
made to Parliament to release the Secretary at War from his 
statutory responsibility. In other cases, as the troops were obliged 
to move out of towns where prisoners were kept, they took the 
prisoners along with them. In 1847 the original Act was jg eg 
and other provisions were enacted without debate in either House, 
The actual feeling of Parliament as regards the army was thus clearly 
shown. Nevertheless, in the year 1861 exception was taken in the 
House of Commons to the presence of Volunteers in military array 
at an unopposed election of Lord Palmerston. The exclusion of the 
military forces from assize towns during the — the assizes 
dated from an earlier period than the Revolution. Their presence 
was considered an infringement of a great constitutional rule, the 
breach of which called forth remonstrance from the Judges. In 
the year 1798 the soldiers were ordered by the Secretary of War 
to remain in barracks, unless the Judges on each particular assize 
were pleased to revoke the order and to release the men from this 
confinement. During the Crimean war, Lord Campbell appealed 
in the House of Lords to the Commander-in-Chief to relieve the 
soldiers from this conditional duress, and the appeal was not 
made in vain. Thus this = constitutional safeguard was 
abandoned. The jealousy of Parliament towards the army was 
shown in discussions on that clause of the Mutiny Act which 
exempted soldiers from arrest for debt under 30%. Co ing 
officers were required, on coming into quarters, by sound of trumpet 
and beat of drum “to ery down credit,” so that a soldier might not 
be trusted with goods without the licence of his officer. 

The quartering of troops was one of the main difficulties which the 
Ministers of the Crown to contend with in seeking to increase 
the army. In the early part of the eighteenth cen the soldiers 
suffered great misery from the want of barracks which Parliament 
would not allow to be built. A memorial of the year 1704 states 
that Lord Paston’s having been calmed, into at: 
Portsmouth, had, by the sickness of the place, the want of firing, and: 
the badness of the barracks, been reduced by death and desertion 
in a year and a-half to about half their number. It was thus that 
the soldiers were treated who won the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramillies. Barracks were built in Scotland in 1718, for pre- 
venting the depredations of the Highlanders, at a cost of 121. 
per man. The barracks built for the Guards at Chelsea’in 1860 
cost 255/. per man. Whenever the army was augmented the 
troops were put under canvas, and so remained in the most in- 
clement seasons of the year. Blackstone wrote in 1766 that “the 
soldiers should live intermixed with the people ; no separate camp, 
no barracks, no inland fortresses should be allowed.” Yet at this 
very time the system of billeting, which was the only alternative 
for barracks, excited perpetual discontent. In 1786 Mr. Pitt 
proposed to erect fortifications to protect Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
but failed in a measure deemed essential for national safety. 
The opponents of Mr. Pitt insisted that the cost of fortifications 
wo! be better spent upon the navy, and they defeated him in 
the House of Commons by the Speaker's casting vote. But in 
the course of twenty years, although our navy had gained 
a succession of splendid victories,: we had erected along our 
southern coast forts and towers at an enormous outlay. The 
billeting of the army was probably the greatest social evil 
po vone | by this country under King James II. His successor 
prohibited billeting in private houses, and placed the quartering 
of soldiers in inns and public-houses under the direction of the 
magistracy. The publican was bound to lodge the soldier 
gratis, and also to supply him at a fixed price with provisions. 
The publicans always grumbled at this obligation, and often refused 
to discharge it. In 1739 the difficulty of feeding the army had 
become so great that Ministers rans t the soldiers 
would have recourse to violence. Yet, when the Mutiny Act with 
amendments intended to satisfy the publicans was brought for- 
ward, Mr. Pulteney in the House of Commons declaimed in the 
usual manner against a standing army. He allowed that an arm 
in quarters was more inconvenient than an army in barracks, 
for that reason he wished the army to be kept in Sareea “in order 
that the people might be sensible of the fetters that were p 
for them, before such a number could be forged as would be sufficient 
for shackling them down to the ground.” However, the amend- 
ments were adopted, and no further discussion arose in Parliament 
on the system of billeting for many years. But the publicans oftea 
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closed their houses on the sages of troops, and towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the Crown was forced to erect bar- 
racks in order to escape the difficulties of billeting. In the year 
1792 a Barrack-Master General was. appointed, and in the course 
a few years that officer e ete ar sums of money for 
which he could produce no satisfactory account. This expenditure 
was made out of what were called the Extraordinaries of the 
In of the denunciations of Mr. Fox and his allies, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas proceeded for years upon a system of spend- 
ing money on barracks, and then asking the House of Commons 
to supply it. “This unfortunate episode in army administration ” 
terminated in theyear 1804in the discovery that the Barrack-Master 
General had expended upwards of nine millions of public money of 
which no accurate account had been preserved. Indeed the Barrack- 
Master General alleged that he only undertook the office on a stipu- 
lation that he should not be expected to account. Our militar 
history F cmerye curious contrasts of parsimony at one period wit 
prodig tyatanother. For many years Parliament would allow no 
acks to be built, and then came a time when barracks were 
built regardless of expense. This history is clearly and accurately 
told. in these volumes, to which at a future time we may usefully 
recur. The author, Mr. Clode, as solicitor to the War Depart- 
ment, possesses legal knowledge and access to the best sources of 
information, and he has a capacity for authorship which enables him 
to make the best use of his advantages. He might perhaps do well 
to publish a portion of the present work in a cheaper and less 
cumbrous shape. Valuable. information would thus be made 
generally accessible. 


THE DEBATE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
HERALDS.* 


<< substance of this book is much: better then might have 
been looked for from its long title, its somewhat twaddling 
preface, and the rather commonplace remarks which form the 
**Conclusion.” The tract of which Mr. Pyne has given us the 
translation—he should surely at.least have given us the text as 
well—is a genuine contem document, and one which be- 
comes of special importance if Mr. Pyne isiright in his view with 
regard to its authorship. And the: reasoning by which he tries 
to show that the discourse was written 
Orleans, the captive of Agincourt, is, to say the least, highly 
ingenious. The tract itself, which is of no great length, takes 
the form of a discussion between a French. and an English herald 
which is held before one of those allegorical personages, Lady 
Prudence, in which the taste of those ages delighted. The heralds 
on each side have their talk, each maintaining his own country 
to be the noblest of Christian kingdoms, and the writer evidently 
means the Frenchman to have the better in the argument. Lady 
Prudence, however, as: befits her name, declines to give immediate 
judgment either way. She bidseach disputant to put down what he 
said in writing ; out of this a pretty little book called Pastime 
shall be put together, a. book which shall be very profitable to 
noblemen and heralds. With the readers and hearers of this book, 
and with the heralds of other Christian Kings, she, Prudence, 
will take counsel, and will in the end, at some fitting time and 
place; deliver her judgment. With this discreet determination 
the tract ends, so we do not. get the final decision of Prudence. 
But nothing is plainer than that, in the mind of the writer, the 
English disputant had not a.leg to stand upon. 
leanings of the writer show themselves in the very begin- 
ning. When Prudence first proposes the question “ What Chris- 
tian a is most worthy to be advanced to honour?” the 
ish herald leaps up suddenly, and begins to sing the praises 
of his own country, but when-he has gone through the first por- 
tion of his argument, the herald of Franee “with great et 
and humility requested Prudence that she would be pleased to 
ive him audience,” aud rebukes the English herald for “ speak- 
ing so forwardly, and in so proud and uncourteous a manner, with- 
out paying any token of respect to Prudence.’”’ He also complains 
that, as the herald of the greatest of Christian Kings he was not 
asked to speak first—a manifest begging of the question, to say 
nothing of the presumptuous disrespect to the majesty of Ceesar. 
In one point we must allow that the Frenchman has the best of 
the argument. The English herald: begins by claiming Con- 
stantine as his countryman, and setting forth the exploits 
of meaning Maximus—and Arthur. But 
this sort of talk the Frenchman will not allow to ~ With 
clearer notions of ethnology than might have been looked 
for in the fifteenth century, he answers that “the English, 
otherwise called the Saxons,” have nothing to do with these 
ancient worthies, “whose valiant and honourable deeds which 
they performed in their time ought to be ascribed to the 
honour of the nation of Britain from whence they sprang, and not 
to the renown of the English.” Like some other disputants, the 
French herald is highly accurate when accuracy is convenient, 
but, if he aon down his adversary’s sophism, he has a cherished 
sophism of his own. He is very careful that the Englishman 
should claim nothing earlier than 449, but he is by no means in- 
clined to let his own history begin in 987. The Englishman is 
* England and France in the Fifteenth Century. The Contemporary 
French Tract entitled “The Debate between the “Vieralds of 
England,” presumed to have been written by Charles, Duke of Orleans. 
Translated for the First Time into English; with an Introduction, Notes, 
—— into the Authorship, By Henry Pyne. London: Lo 
1870. 
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not allowed to claim the British worthies of his island, but he 
himself of course claims all the Merovingian and Carolingian rulers 
of Gaul, and daringly boasts of “ Clovis, King of France,” as the 
first Christian King. Nay, in asserting the antiquity of the French 
nobility, he carries it back to a date beside which “le premier 
Baron Chrétien ” certainly seems a creation of yesterday. Before 
Brutus came into Albion, he invaded. Gaul unsuce ully. He 
defeated Geoffrey the Pict, King of Aquitaine, and reached the 
banks of the Loire, where he was driven back by the Kings of 
France. It is well to mark how the abiding distinction between 
France and Aquitaine leaves its mark even on the process of myth- 
making. From this the herald argues, not very logically accord- 
ing to modern notions, that “it must be admitted that thence. 
forward there wasa great nobility in France.” “ At that time,” he 
goes on to tell us, “‘ England was inhabited only by the giants,” 

Some of the arguments in favour of France which are brought 
forward under this head of nobility might conceivably have been 
turned the other way. For instance, the French herald argues in 
favour of the nobility of France that a French Duke was the real 
lord of the town or district from which he takes his title, while in 
England Duke was a mere title of honour, and that a recent one, 
It would have been easy to answer that the exaltation of Dukes 
was of less moment than the establishment of a state of things in 
which the power of the King and of the law was supreme over 
every man, and moreover that English Earls were at least ag 
ancient and noble as French Dukes. So again he says that the 
French nobility lived in castles, while in England an lived in 
manor-houses ; or that, if there were any castles in England, there 
were only one in fifty of the number that there were in France, 
The answer is obvious that a country in which men could venture 
to live in undefended manor-houses was clearly in a better state 
than one in which they needed to live in fortified castles. But 
there is more than this in the contrast ; the people who lived in 
the manor-houses were just the people whom France had not, men 
noble as far as pedigrees and coat-armour could make them noble, 
but who in the eye of the law were no more than the equals of 
the meanest freeman. The whole comparison is exceedingly 
curious and well worth going through, but we heartily wish that 
Mr. Pyne had given us the original text of a French work which 
is not easy to get at. The first point which the 9 oy herald 
starts is the superiority of England as a country for hunting, 
which is indignantly denied by the French disputant. The thing 
perhaps most worth noting on this head is the undisguised way in 
which the sheer love of slaughter is openly professed, even on the 
part of women :— 

With regard to fair chases, the kingdom of England is well provided and 
adorned with them, for it isa fine thing to see what a great number of parks 
there are, wonderfully full of venison—as of stags, roes, and deer ; so that 
when the ladies go out to divert themselves, they draw their bows and kill 
these animals, which is a very exquisite pleasure. 


Now who was it who wrote this very curious and, we must add, 
very partial comparison? Mr. Pyne, as we have said, rules it to 
be the work of Duke Charles of Orleans, and his arguments. are 80 
ingenious that we should really like to see whether anybody could 
find anything to say on the other side. As to the date of the book 
there can be no question. It speaks of the King of France as 
Lord of Genoa, which he became in 1458, and it speaks of Charles 
the Seventh, who died in 1461, as still King. It was written by 
a Frenchman, and a Frenchman who had lived in England; but, as 
Mr. Pyne argues, no Frenchman, at least no Frenchman of rank, 
could have lived in those days in England except as a prisoner. 
All this 3 with Charles of Orleans, who, we need not say, was 
a man of letters, whose poems are among the most famous in the 
French literature of that age, and who spent his later days in his 
Court at Blois, surrounded by men of his own tastes, The writer, 
according to Mr. Pyne’s minute criticisms, writes as a prince would 
write; the French herald is made to speak in a way in which 
no real herald would have spoken. While the Englishman glori- 
fies the English as a nation, the sympathies of the Frenchman lie, 
not with the nation at large, not even with the general body of 
the nobility, but with the King and the princes of his blood. He 
speaks of the reigning King without any servility, but with the 
mingled freedom and affection of a kinsman. Besides these, Mr. 
Pyne finds some more personal signs of the authorship of Charles 
of Orleans. Thus the writer speaks of England as a flat 
country, Gengh, comparing England and France as wholes, 
England is hardly the flatter of the two. But then, 
—— generally, the eastern side of England is flat and 
the western is hilly, and Mr. Pyne has traced out that all the 
places of confinement of Duke Charles lie in the eastern half of 
England—Pontefract, which Mr. Pyne oddly puts in the North 
Riding, being the only one which took him at all near the 
hill country. Then again there is one point, and one only, on 
which the superiority of France is not distinctly asserted, but on 
which, if England is not distinctly allowed to have the upper hand, 
the dispute is at least allowed to remain a drawn battle. This 18 
with regard to the comparative beauty of the French and English 
women, the one point on which the French herald fails in 
the support of his own cause. Now, as Mr. Pyne says of the 
twenty-five years which Duke Charles spent in England, “ during 
all this time the prince had been continually falling in love, and 
his admiration of English women is well known. Mr. Pyne goes 
on to mention the way in which the Battle of Verneuil is spoken 
of, the English herald classing it with the three more famous 
victories of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. What Mr. Pyne has 
to say on this head is ingenious, but perhaps rather far-fe 
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and less forcible than usual. "What made the victory of Verneuil 
specially welcome to Englishmen was that it was a victory, not 
“al over the French, but over the French and Scots together. It 
po therefore be a special subject of rejoicing in Northern Eng- 
land, and Duke Charles, according to Mr. Pyne, makes his English 
herald speak as he had heard men speak at Pontefract and Boling- 
proke. ‘Then-again, in the assertion that France isa free kingdom, 
and in the denial of the right of England to rauk as a distinct nation, 
Mr. Pyne, again perhaps prying a little over-minutely, sees points 
which would be of special interest to the Duke of Orleans. The free- 
dom of France—a freedom, however, which a German writer might 
say was won only by revolt against its lawful overlord—is opposed 
by the herald to the dependent position of England as a fief of the 
oly See. But Mr. Pyne sees further in it an assertion of special 
interest to the-head of the House of Orleans, as contrasting the 
tenure of France with the dependent tenure of the dominions of 
the rival House of Burgundy, every inch of which was held 
either of the Emperor or of the King of France. So again, the 
question of the right of England to rank as a distinct nation was 
a question which arose at the Council of Constanz, and the Council 
of Constanz was an assembly of special interest to Charles of 
Orleans, on account of the discussion of the famous doctrine of 
nicide, by which John Petit sought to defend the murder of 
Sharles b John Duke of Burgundy. Then Mr. Pyne goes on to 
ein of Duke Charles’s. authorship from the omission of 
mention or allusion whatever to the career of Joan of Are—an 
omission, he es, somewhat strange in a treatise dealing chiefly 
with the French and English wars of the fifteenth century. Now 
the career of Joan is a subject from which we can well understand 
that, even without any reference to Charles of Orleans, both 
French and English disputants would gladly shrink. The French 
might shrink from it out of sheer shame, while the English could 
not be specially eager to enlarge on their defeats at the hands of 
a woman, and one whom they looked on asa witch. But Mr. 
Pyne goes on to show that the Maid—the Maid of Orleans— 
had a special regard for Duke Charles, and conceived her- 
self to be specially acting in his interest; but there is not 
a word about her in ‘Charles's poems, neither is there in the 
Debate. “We are not sure, however, that we quite follow 
Mr. Pyne’s conclusion that the omission is owing to Charles's 
unwillingness to acknowl his obligations to one of such lowly 
birth. This feeling, Mr. a as we think, refining— 
, would be more strongly felt by a prince than by an 
ordinary noble, seeing that Joan and her family had been raised to 


noble rank. 

Mr. Pyne’s last ent strikes us as the strongest. The 
author of the Debate shows a special sympathy with Richard the 
Second and a special indignation at his fate, for which there is no 
very —— reason, and which we cannot conceive to have been 
shared by Frenchmen in general. But Charles of Orleans was the 
eon of that Duke Lewis who, as the uncle of Richard's widow 
Isabella, had challenged Henry of Lancaster to mortal combat. 
He had also:himself been the second husband of Isabella, and in 
her passionate devotion to Richard’s memory she may well have 
handed on to Charlesa tradition like that by which Aviatis handed 
on the mission of Agis ‘to Kleomenés, Here we think Mr. Pyne 
has made a really strong point. He is, as we have said, ingenious 


throughout; still we should like to see whether some other 
by y ingenious person.could not find .as much to:say on behalf 
of some other theory. 


THE RACES OF THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA.* 


Leet a new title encourages the expectation of a new 
book, or at least of an old one so enlarged and rewritten as to 
be essentially almost new, this is really only what the title-page 
afterwards avows, a new edition of Sir Henry M. Elliot’s “Sup- 
plemental Glossary.” The new title, however, does better justice 
than the old one to the nature and extent of the information con- 
veyed; and fairly represents the book as a substantive work, and 
not a mere supplement to a Glossary which, by its imperfections, 
greatly disappointed expectation. It ought, however, to have been 
clearly indicated, if not on the title, at least prominently, that 
even this “amplified edition” is only half a book; for the want 
of this explanation really raises false hopes of the contents. Sir 
Henry Elliot published only a first volume, containing articles in 
alphabetical order from A to J; and these volumes simply repro- 
duce that portion. It is greatly to be regretted that while this 
portion has been revised and brought down, so far as statistics are 
concerned, to the present day, its republication should not have 
been delayed till materials for the remaining part of the alphabet 
could be collected and elaborated on the same plan. Sir Henry 
Elliot's industry in collecting and noting information was most 
praiseworthy, and, when the extent of his manuscripts is con- 
sidered, even marvellous; but the task would not be nearly so 
difficult at the present day, and it might be divided among several 
collaborators; so that we cannot admit-any excuse of impossibilit 

or extreme difficulty in the vag poe ot the work. As it is, it 
Temains that most vexatious of literary works—an uncompleted 
dictionary; which is always less bought, less used, and less prized 
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than it deserves, from the conviction that any word which is wanted 
will have the perversity to belong to the non-existent portion. 


Mr. Beames has ¢ the a ce of the book 
dividing it into four alphabets ins' of one—a division whi 
he says was hinted at by the author—very obscurely, we think— 


in the Memorandum prefixed to the first edition, where he 
calls the book “ a few notices ing ‘the ‘tribes, ‘the cus- 
toms, the fiseal and agricultural terms of this Presidency.” 
But Mr. Beames himself shows how difficult it is in many cases 
to determine to which division an article properly belongs; and 
a3 it is always more troublesome to search Soar vocabularies than 
one, we cannot regard this as a change for the better. Strange to 
say, the complamt he makes of ‘the previous editions—that the 
want of headings to the pages, ‘and the length of articles which ex~ 
tended over many pages, made the’ task of tinding a word difficult— 
has not been attended to in this, He has, however, supplied a 
good index. We regret ‘to observe that, while the editor has am- 
plified in some directions, he ‘has cut out many interesting obser= 
vations which were valuable, not only as showing the extent of 
Sir Henry’s reading on other than purely Indian matters, but on 
their own account. On this the editor merely says :— 

It has been thought better to omit all such allusions [comparisons between 

Indian and European rites and superstitions] as foreign to the purely Indian 
character of the work, as well: as many etymologies, which were pro 
hardly seriously believedin by the author himself, and could not .be fairly 
reproduced after so long an interval of time, though when first penned th 
ar f have had a certain appropriateness as the lighter fancies of a re! 
and elegant scholar. 
This system of editing, in‘which the editor constitutes himself 
so far the censor morum of his author that he deliberately omits 
what he is pleased to look down upon as his “ lighter fancies,” is 
not, we confess, to our taste. The following note is one of those 
omitted in the new edition. Jt was appended to the word 
Chandeli (new edition, vol. ii. p. 275), which denotes “a very 
fine species of cotton fabric, which is of so costly a description as 
to be used only in native courts . . . Chandelis derive their 
name from the town of Chanderi, on the left bank of the Betwa, 
dn Sindhia’s territory ” :— 

Itis very curious how many of our common E vand .tex- 
Mousul, Cambric from Cambray, Jean from Jen in Saxony, Gauze from 
‘Gaza, Frieze from Friesland, Dornick from Dornick in the Netherlands, 
Dornoch from the royal borough ‘of Dernoch in Scotland, Dowlas from 
Dourlans a town of Picardy, Calico:from Calicut, Worsted from a town in 
Norwich [Norfolk] of that name, Dimity from Damietta, Carpet from Cairo, 
Diapre from Jpre in Flanders, originally written D’Ipre; an etymo 
which, though disputed, receives confirmation from a passage in 7 


Wife of Bath : 
Of cloth making she had such a haunt 
She passed them/of Ipre and of:Gaunt. 
Besides these, of which we are‘now 


‘the more obvious names of 


This note was worth perusing for its intrinsic value, as well as 
for the evidence of careful compilation which it bears. Students of 
language may find nothing new in it, and could easily double the 
number of examples, and phe correct one or two; and a refer- 
ence to Pihan’s or Dozy’s vocabularies of words of Eastern origin 
would supply countless additional instances ; yet it is useful even 
as it stands, and welcome if only as.a reminder of home life amid 
words of purely Oriental sound and meaning. 

We regret to notice that in the new edition the alphabetical 
order is by no means scrupulously observed. The word Chandelf, 
on p. 275, is preceded by many pages of words negnnig Me che, 
chh, cho, chu; and its proper place would be on p. 260. Recourse 
must therefore be had to the index before any word is given up.as 
not inserted. This edition differs conspicuously from earlier ones 
in the orthography which written accordi 
to the vowel-system adopted by European scholars—namely, a 
and w, for the imitation of vowel sounds, wid, 
gave us w or e, 7 or ee, and oo, Undoubtedly the sooner and the 
more generally the latter system can be superseded by the more 

rfect one which is always used ‘in Sanskrit, the key-language of 
the better; but some notice should be given of the 
including an explanation of the new system as it affects each 
letter, if mot a complete index in the old spelling. When it is 
considered that many words shift their position in 80 
far as from ¢ to s (eg. Circar, now Sirkar), this r will be 
seen to be by no means trifling. But if the spelling was to. be 
changed, the alteration should have been consistently carriedthrough, 
Instead of this, we find the maps ‘teeming with geographical 
names spelt on the system which has been abandoned in the text. 

Whilst many negligences.in the preparation of 
a new edition whi ises so great an advance on its prede- 
cessors, we ought not to omit to mention that Mr. Beames tells us 
in his preface that the time at his disposal before his return to 
India was hardly sufficient for the task. But as the faults are 
rather faults of method than of detail we cannot regard this as a 
sufficient excuse. The book has, however, the advantage of hand- 
some English paper and type, which makes it far pleasanter to 
consult than the Indian editions. 

We have tried in vain to find any subject of general interest 
discussed which we could introduce here. The book teems with 
information ; long lists of names, for instance, of the never-ending 
tribes, clans, or families, with all their subdivisions, and an account 
of their traditions as to their origin, and an estimate of the truth 
or falsehood of these, fill the | _— It may be stated in 
general terms that the tendency of modern investigation is to 
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discredit these traditions, without supplying more authentic infor- 
mation; and thus Mr. Beames’s corrections are largely of a 
negative character. It likewise becomes more and more certain 
that the original four castes of Manu—if they ever existed in im 
fect accordance with the code, which we are glad to find Mr. 
‘Beames doubts—have no clear representatives now, except of 
course the highest class, the Brahmans; unless we must mention 
‘the Rajputs, as sole successors to the second or Warrior caste. The 
tendency to mixture of blood has everywhere produced half-castes ; 
in other words, has destroyed caste altogether. But the separa- 
tist spirit of the caste still lives in the mixed castes and smallest 
tribes, so as to prevent free intercourse, and, as far as possible, 
intermarriage. Thus are perpetuated a number, which seems per- 
fectl incredible, of nations within a nation, each with its own sepa- 
rate history and traditions. The great majority of these are believed 
‘to be of Hindu blood, more or less pure. Their names and mutual 
relations are given with great diligence in the first part, but they 
have no general ethnological, but only a local, interest. Some races 
‘indeed, which are not so certainly Aryan, are treated more fully, 
but the interest awakened can hardly be satistied within the limits 
necessarily prescribed in a work of this kind. Such are the Jats 
of the Doab and Dehli. These frequently attribute their origin to 
Rajputs, although they are now quite distinct ; and their traditions 
int to a migration from Ghazni or from Persia. They speak a 
‘dialect of Hindi, and have been by some — to be Scythian 
invaders, for which there seems to be no evidence whatever. One 
of their divisions is called Dhe. Mr. Beames is quite right in 
rejecting the temptation to build important ethnological theories 
upon coincidences of name; but it is certainly curious to note 
how the allied tribes of Goths (Jutes) and Danes appear side by 
‘side in modern times in South Sweden, Gothland, and Denmark ; 
in the fourth century Goths and Dacians on the Lower Danube; in 
“the time of Herodotus Gete at least in the last district; and now 
J&ts and Dhe claiming an origin from Persia. Several cir- 
‘cumstances confirm the juxtaposition of these names. Strabo 
age of Dahe south of the Caspian; and this name is very 
‘like the Indian Dhe, and contains also the root of the name 
of the Danes as well as the eyes oe knows — 
~the Massagete, the t e east of the ian, who, 
‘he says, were ‘quite f the it is 
hardly possible to doubt that they were a part of the Getz, 
and we learn that Massa means “ ee ” in Pehlevi, the lan- 
F of the commentaries on the Persian sacred books, If it 
fous appears possible that the names Goth and Dane had their 
origin in the centre of Asia, yee even before the great Western 
“migration, and that some of the race remained to perpetuate the 
name in Asia and carry it into India, this need not surprise us 
very much if they were an Aryan race, and it would be a very in- 
teresting link between the East and West. It is, moreover, 
‘important to observe that the names Goth and Dane have no 
obvious etymology in the lan; of their European possessors ; 
for this gives greater probability to the conjecture that they have 
retained a F manne Asiatic appellation. The names Gadhel or 
Gaul and Cymry form a similar pair, which at all periods of 
‘history have been found in close proximity. 
The division of “ Customs, Rites, and Superstitions ” would have 
been more interesting and instructive if each tribe could have been 
“treated, and all its customs given with its history, in the first part. 
We should then have had a tolerably complete picture of it. As 
it is, we have merely a book of reference for those who know the 
name of some one particular custom, and can turn to it in its 
alphabetical position. It occurs by itself, separated from all other 
characteristics of the same tribe. This arrangement is not so 
objectionable in the two other divisions, where the words ex- 
lained are not limited to particular tribes, nor likely to be 
ooked for in connexion with them. The explanations are genc- 
rally careful and sufficiently full, 


HOW TO TELL A CAXTON.* 


HE author of this little contribution to bibliographical 
literature aims at minute —— and internal evidence is 
sufficient to prove his success, As he dates from his place of 
business the Directory reveals that Mr. Blades is an engraver, and 
thus a member of that artist tribe who are presumed to be such 
sey in all knowledge about “ black and white” that the Courts 
of law claim their aid in difficulties about forgeries, the identity 
of handwritings, and the like. He speaks about identifying the 
work of any favourite printer as if it were something like re- 
ising the handwriting of a friend, and his precepts are for those 

- behind himself in the practised sagacity that needs no guiding 
rules. 
Mr. Blades is very systematic. The field is narrowed at the 
outset by a warning to the inexpert investigator of certain posi- 
tive marks of exclusion. No Caxton has a title-page, none has a 
word in Roman or Italian print ; “if a single word occurs through- 
out the volume not in the Gothic or old English character,” the 
disappointed investigator may stop at once. So of catch words, 
and of commas, the duty of which is done by “oblique strokes.” 
When none of the exclusive tests apply, the chief element of 
positive testimony is the type; and its significance will be felt 
when it is remembered that the printer did not, in that day as 


* How to Tella Caxton, with some Hints Where and How the same might 
be Found. By William Blades, Author of “The Life and Typography of 
William Caxton.” London: Sotheran & Co. 1870. 


in this, buy out of the general market of the typefounder, but 
“each printer made his types as it seemed good in his own ey 
and consequently it was almost a hysical im ossibility that the 
types of any two printers should be identical in size.” Then 
follow minute marks for identification, the more characteristic 
and important of which cannot be rendered except through such 
facsimiles as the author supplies. en all is learned there are 
still risks, for types, like other moveables, may change hands; 
and we are told of one—* This is the ne ee of Caxton’s 

that reappears after his death, Wynkin de Worde using it often as 
head-lines, &c.” 

The reader is instructed in the method of searching for Caxtong 
with such directions as, “ Never take for granted that the letter. 
ing on the back of a volume is correct ; the safer plan is to assume 
it erroneous.” There is a guide to the stores likely to prove pro- 
ductive, but as these are generally libraries belonging to public 
bodies, the result to successful investigators among them will be 
the vos non vobis. To the acquisitive collector the book-stal] 
has ceased to afford the chances gloated over by Monkbarns; but 
fortune has not entirely fled from that sphere :— 

The book-hunter, nevertheless, need not despair. About ten years ago a 
well-known second-hand bookseller in a cathedral town purchased an “odd 
lot” from a cottager’s wife, and among the books was a copy of Caxton’s 
Statutes, This, with others, was exposed for sale, and, being mistaken for 
a worthless fragment of legal manuscript, was ticketed, “Old MS. only 
2s. 6d.” There it remained for a period, till one day it attracted the atten- 
tion of a gentleman living in the Close, who had some knowledge of early 
printing ; it was not long before the half-crown was paid and the prize 
carried off, the owner valuing it now at more than its weight in bank- 
notes. 

We take the opportunity to say a word in favour of books 
like the one before us, intended to help people addicted to pur. 
suits or hobbies which are harmless at least, if not laudable, 
Is it a vain expectation that some day works like this of Mr. 
Blades’s may aspire to rank with a Stud-book or Complete 
Huntsman? When anything is said or done to meddle with 
game-preserving or modify the attractions of the Turf, there 
comes a cry of alarm about the future of those men of ardent 
temperament whose wealth excludes them from the wholesome 
influence of living by their own exertions. They must have the 
excitement of the chase and the race, or they will do worse, 
Why not look to the possibility of their doing better? In those 
secondary pursuits—hobbies let us call them—which possess 9 
flavour of literature, art, or science, there is a world of pleasing and 
wholesome excitement for congenial spirits. Literature and art 
afford such pursuits in the study ; in the field nature provides them 
with her own inexhaustible fruitfulness and infinite variety. The in- 
terest and excitement felt by men engaged in detecting the humblest 
and primary functions of vegetable life in the algz, or of animal life 
in the zoophytes, have been as keen and delightful as any sports- 
man’s can be. Nor let us grudge the possessory enjoyment to him 
who not only searches and studies, but collects and preserves ma- 
terial treasures to cheer his life. ‘Through the operation of causes 
and effects resembling the physical laws of nature, the collector, 
while pursuing his own personal gratification, is unconscio 
working for the great public collections. He saves what wo 
otherwise be lost, and after he is gone it is the tendency of his 
acquisitions to gravitate towards the great treasuries—the libraries 
and museums—that enrich the world with knowledge. See 
that devoted haunter of the book-stalls; how nervously his 
fingers turn the leaves of the 163 5 Cesar, in the hope 
that where the number 149 sho head the page, 153 
occupies its place, thus proving that he holds in his hand the 
beautiful and accurate Elzevir, and not one of the trum 
imitations of it! Many are the epigrams inspired by this and ki 
dred drolleries—the deformity that proves the prevalence of beauty 
—the blunder that is the test of accuracy. Never mind. The 
fortunate discoverer enjoys the flush of triumph, followed by the 
calm content of possession. He has saved from annihilation a 
beautiful specimen of the craft that instructs and blesses the world. 
Perhaps in some after day its possession may enrich one of those 
hungry and devouring libraries in America which, but for the 
collector's patience and sagacity, would have been unable to place 
such a prize at the service of the reading and thinking men of 
some great community. Poor human nature is ingenious in dis- 
covering laudable and valuable tendencies in things denounced by 
the wiser mind as freaks and follies. Racing tends to keep up 
the breed of horses, and secure a fine class of animals for all prac- 
tical purposes. Those preposterous monsters which gain prize 
medals for their owners at agricultural shows are not models 
of what the valuable paying animal should be. Each of them 
is a tour de force to test the most nutritious food, and the 
best flesh to bestow it on. May it not be equally legitimate to 
plead that the fastidious collector of volumes distinguished by 
some special excellence helps to keep up to its proper mark the 
arts of paper-making, binding, and printing, by preserving speci- 
mens of the utmost efforts achievable in each? 

Nay, even the selfish isolation which sometimes shades the cha- 
racter of the collector—the desire to hide his treasures from 
world—exemplifies a “soul of goodness in things evil.” The 
accomplished gentleman who collected the greater part of the 
noble library at Minto House, when asked if he bought many 
books in Edinburgh, is reputed to have made answer, “ No; the 
conceited modern Athenians read their books, and spoil them.” 
This was said cynically, but it is a phenomenon in literature that 
whole classes of books are liable to be worn out of existence by 
eager readers. Popular literature, books of devotion, and children’s 
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are ble to this calamity. Therefore it 
-books are iarly amenable calamity. erefore i 
ee comes to mn that for such a book to i. found refuge 
in the hidden stores of some avaricious Cerberus is a fortunate 
incident for literature. Many thousands of volumes from the 
press are thus preserved only in the Imperial Library of 
Paris, because it was actively gathering books in the infancy of 

: ting. Of the oldest collection of Lutheran hymns, the 
‘ Enchiridion,” or “ Handbuchlein,” the only copy known to exist 
js in Strasburg. Lying on our table is a facsimile of it, edited 
by Wakkemagle, and so perfect a duplicate that the other day a 
copy of it, auly stained and rubbed, was imposed on an eminent 
collector as a newly-discovered duplicate. The only com- 
ete copy of the first book printed in the Gaelic or Irish 
janguage—a Highland Prayer-book of the sixteenth century— 
was lent by its too accommodating owner to the clergyman of the 
parish, who — it out of his pocket. It is understood that 
from an imperfect copy in the British Museum and some A 
ments elsewhere this curious book could yet be restored. The 
Museum, by the way, contains no copy of the little Prayer-book 
used by the Presbyterians of Scotland down to the sitting of the 
Assembly of Divines. One of those imperious documents issued 
by Laud when he set Scotland ablaze with the Covenant was 
called “ The Book of Ordination”; and of this, though it was printed 
and dispersed, no copy is known to exist. A book of the luter part 
of the sixteenth century, by a Scotch Jesuit, John Hay of Dalgety, 
was popular over Europe as an exposition of the strong points of 
the Romish Church. There is a German translation of it in the 
British Museum, and a French translation in the Advocates’ Library, 
is known to be above 

d. As to children’s toy-books, any one who potters through 
wonderful collection of them in the Bodleian, and notices the 
social condition of their several generations, must bless the 
memory of the collector whose passion took so peculiar and eccen- 
tric a direction. 

The devastations caused by the too ot me popularity of books of 
popular poetry and romance are the saddest of all. They are more 
than the loss of him who left the “tale half told.” And by the 
way, a0 appropriate to the literature that guided the genius of 
Chaucer, there is in the last Edinburgh Review a lamentation over 
one of the sources of his inspiration—the story of “ Wade and 
his bote called Guingelot.” é story was undoubtedly connected 
with Northern mythology, and abounded in marvellous incident. 
And it is certainly one of the curiosities of literary history that a 
story of this nature, so well known in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century that an editor in noticing Chaucer’s allusion to it 
thinks even an outline needless, should now have so completely 
perished that no fragment of it can be recovered. 

But another condition accompanies bibliomania which is still 
more emphatically and distinctly utilitarian. Grant that it is a 
craze or folly, yet it makes large sums of money change hands. 
In Yankee laudatory phraseology, this is a feature “ actually 
equal to cash,” and accordingly it confers respectability on what 
in its own nature might be thought futile or despicable. The 
late Mr. McCulloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, exemplifying 
the large trade that may be done in small things, gives an 
instance coming under his notice of a house in the glass line 
receiving an order for five hundred pounds’ worth of dolls’ eyes. 
To those concerned in this transaction dolls became for the time 
matter for the earnest business of life. Our author puts neatly 
enough the nature of a class of men who, by a like impulse, may 
be aroused to the importance of possessing ‘a Caxton ” :— 

They take no interest in any book that does not treat of modern matters, 
and they cannot “ see the good ” of poring over the “dead rubbish of a dead 
generation.” The first edition of the Canterbury Tales is to them an ugly 
vook and nothing more: they would prefer a volume of Punch. But con- 
vince them that a copy would fetch 1,000l. at public sale, and if there is the 


least chance of their shelves containing so rich a prize, no one will be more 


anxious and eager for a thorough examination, 


ADAMS ON THE GEOLOGY OF MALTA.* 


nt is highly to the credit of the medical branch of our military 
and naval forces that its members aré found so geuerally able 
and willing to make the intervals of professional duty available 
for the p of scientific study and research. A band of cul- 
tivated inquirers is thus retained, so to say, in the interests of 
science, carrying with them, in the course set by the regulations of 
the service, the means of enriching the knowledge of the home 
country by the stores accumulated through foreign travel. Mr. 
A.L. Adams, already favourably known to the public through his 
Wanderings of a Naturalist in India, deserves our acknowledg- 
ments for his recent notes of exploration and research in the Nile 
Valley and the Maltese Islands. A practised and skilful naturalist, 
he has filled up his hore subsecive by a careful study of the 


natural history, geology, and archeology of those regions. Three . 


months’ sojourn on the Nile between Alexandria and the Second 
Cataract resulted in some valuable notes upon the indigenous and 
migratory birds of Africa, the geological structure and changes of 
the Nile Basin, and the evidences of remote connexion between 
the European and African continents prior to the great oscillation 
which exposed the ocean bed, now the Great Sahara, and left 
the island groups of Sicily and Malta the only relics of the high 
lands which occupied perhaps the whole area of the existing 
Mediterranean Sea. 


* Notes of a Naturalist in the Nile Valley and Malta. By Andrew Leith 
Adams, M. 


Edinburgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 1870. 


It is chiefly to the second portion of his book that we would 
direct attention, as not only of greater extent and richer in 
detail, but also as furnishing more abundant fruits of novel and 
original research. Mr. Adams’s personal observations and habits 
of intelligent inference have added a number of facts of the 
utmost value and interest to what we have already learnt of the 
Maltese Islands from observers like Admiral Smyth, Captain 
a ae the Earl of Ducie. His classification of the ae 

ers in in some particulars from that originally proposed 
Captain Spratt, and followed by Lord Ducie in weet i his 
admirable map of these islands, as well as from that adopted by 
Dr. Wright in his monograph on their fossil echine. But he 

es with those authorities in his general view of the nature of 

e rocks, while he proceeds to consider more in detail the mode 
of their original gation, their mineral structure, and the 
displacement to which they have been subjected during periods 
of and depression. The rock formations of these 
islands belong to the miocene period, and are composed of 
marine deposits. From the remains they show of such am- 
phibious animals as the dugong, manatee, crocodilians, and seals, 
as well as the corals and corallines with which the strata 
are charged, Mr. Adams infers that they were formed at no 

at distance from land. The beds inclining from N.E, to 

N.E., as do the Apennines and the Sicilian chains, it is pro- 
bable that all were upheaved at the same time. The various de- 
posits, of a more or less calcareous nature throughout, present an 
even and conformable stratification, blending into one another so 
gradually that it is difficult in many cases to say where lime- 
stone ends and sandstone begins. ic remains, commonly of 
one species, are met with very generally throughout a depth of 
some thousand feet, the fossil fauna assimilating on the whole 
rather with the lower than the middle or upper miocene of 
Lyell. The successive deposits themselves in Mr. Adams’s 

eme from above downwards in the order of—1, Upper Lime-— 
stone; 2, Sand; Fd Marl; 4, Calecareous Sandstone; 5, Lower 
Limestone. The lowest of these beds, upheaved in places several 
hundred feet above the sea, varies much in character and mineral 
consistence. Sometimes it is com and semi-crystalline or 
granular, made up of particles of shells, echinw, corals, and 
foraminiferee : sometimes scarcely at all fossiliferous, but of a 
spheroidal, lamellar, or concentric structure, presenting irregular 
white globular nodules in a soft calcareous matrix. e harder 
sorts make excellent building stones, and are known as Gozo 
marble and Maltese granite. At Gozo is a curious deposit called 
the fungus rock, from the lichen ( cocconeum), held by 
the Knights of St. John in the seventeenth century to be a specific 
for syphilitic diseases. Accordingly a number of the demi-monde of 
Valetta were banished to Gozo, where they fed on this fungus, and 
the repute of this drug getting spread abroad, an export trade in it to 
various parts of Europe was set up by the Knights. The calcareous 
sandstone is that which forms the surface-rock of nearly half of 
both islands, including the entire east and south-east portions of 
Malta. It is soft, and easily broken up by winds and waves. 
Bands of nodules, green or brown, b the pale bluish-white 
free-stone, abounding in organic remains, cetacean bones, chiefly 
ribs, and sharks’ teeth, of which the author has picked up a dozeu 
beautiful specimens in a forenoon, Here were found by Scilla 
the curious teeth of the great extinct carnivorous whale, Zeuglodon, 
a tooth of that remarkable amphibious mammal, Halitheium ; also 
an ear-bone, and vertebra, possibly of the same animal, were found 
by the author near Melleha village. Several teeth of a seal allied 
to existing species were discovered in Gozo, and from the quarries 
at Lucca a specimen of a new genus of fishes with lacertine teeth 
was dug up by Mr. Adams, and forwarded to Professor Owen, 
who has named it Stereodon melitensis. Jaws of undetermined 
crocodilians similar to the existing gavials of India are occasionally 
found, and besides various = of sharks, the author speaks of 
fish bones of the size and shape of a large pear, with a process 
and small indentation on one side, being a concretionary ap- 

endage commonly found on the vertebral processes and ribs, 
4 the Platal fishes more particularly. Similar bones, he 
remarks, are common in the Norwich and Woodbridge crags 
(Red Crag), and are considered by Agassiz to belong to a fish 
named Plataxr Woodwardii, Of these several specimens were found 
by Mr. Adams near St. Paul’s Bay, and afterwards determined by 
Mr. Woodward. Of all the fossil marine vertebrata none seem to 
have been more numerous or more characteristic of the eocene and 
miocene seas of this region than the sharks. Their teeth, of el 
gious size and beyond number, are perpetually turning up in Malta, 
especially in the calcareous sandstone, which nowhere exceeds the 
depth of 200 feet. Mr. Adams has met with a few specimens in 
the lower limestone, but has searched in vain for a trace of this 
family in the upper limestone. Magnificent specimens of the teeth of 
the monster Carcharodon meg are readily found in the sand- 
stone and its nodule seams. One discovered by the author in the 
black-grained stratum of the sand-bed between the upper lime- 
stone and the marl measured 63; inches along its trian 
margin, with a base of 45, and a perpendicular height equal 
to 5, inches. The native name of these triangular objects, “ St. 
Paul's ton es,” takes its rise from a legend or superstition which 
connects them in some way with the Apostle’s supposed visit to 
the island. Mr. Adams’s researches, we may observe by the way, 
altogether tend to confirm what has an important bearing upon 
the identification of the island mentioned in the Acts—the absence 
of all venomous reptiles. 


Mr, Adams's coloured geological map gives a clear idea of the dis- 
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tribution of the surface rocks in Malta, as well as of the numerous 
faults which bear witness to periodical upheavals and displace- 
ments of the beds, which before the subterranean forces acted upon 
them must have been nearly, if not absolutely, horizontal. An 
excellent bird’s-eye view of the physical geography and geology 
of the depressed portions of the insular group may be obtained, he 
tells us, from the cliffs overlooking Fommer Rih y, on the west 
coast of Malta :— 

As the traveller turns a corner of the road which runs across the Benjemma 
heights, there bursts on his view a pretty and rather imposing scene. In 
the distance the bluffs of lower limestone are seen fringing the west and 
north-west sides of Gozo, and rising in sheer cliffs which decrease in altitude 
eastward to Migiar Scini gorge, where, as. seen’in the map, the Grand Fault 
has its western termination. He will mark the strange-shaped hills of Gozo 
with their limestone cappings ; then as the eye wanders along the western 
coast-line:of Malta from one little bay to another, with their dark crumbling 
banks of marl and surface rock of upper limestone, from which detached 
masses have rolled down the slope, and act as barriers, and in a measure 
retard the advancement of the sea on the coast, a fair estimate may be 
formed of the extent of the force or forces that brought the upper member 
of the series to such ual levels. For example, that on which he is 
standing, and the depressed land several hundreds of feet. below him, just as 
if Atlas had raised the entire island group to the level of the pom when 
a large portion in the middle gave way and sank, leaving t . remainder 
of Malta, south-eastward, and that of Gozo, beyond the gorge just named, 
at’ much about the same levels. Such is the aspect of this displacement as 
seen froma commanding position. On closer inspection it will be found 
clearly defined by well-marked and almost vertical escarpments, which can 
be clearly traced across the islands, with their opposing faces polished and 
striated. Commencing at the western termination of the Grand Fault on 
the coast in Fommer Rih Bay, the upper limestone will be seen to be still 
the surface formation, but instead of being at the level of the same rock on 
the plateau above it, is now low down. and subtending the calcareous sand- 
stone. On following the line of fault across the Pa d, there will be no 
difficulty in noting the extent of the depression and amount of denudation 
of the upper beds. 


The Great Fault thus extends across the entire breadth of Malta, 
"from Fommer Rih Bay to Madalena Bay on the north-east coast, 
where the lower limestone and the greater portion of the cal- 
ecareous sandstone are entirely submerged under the sea. Other 
faults approximately parallel in direction cross both the islands. 
On the southern coast of Malta another important downthrow of 
the land, extending upwards of two miles from Ras-el-Bajada 
to a promontory below St. Giorgio, has been for the first time 
sketched by Mr. Adams. The general face of the cliff slopes at an 
angle of from 60° to 85° to the sea, following pretty closely the 
line of the Great Fault. The beds are so tilted up that the upper 
limestone sinks below the sea, rising again at no great distance 
to form the little island of Filfla. Near the summit of the cliff, in 
the calcareous sandstone, are the natural fissures called the Middle 
Cave and Mnaidra Gap, and near their base, at the sea level, is a 
mass of breccia and red earth, in which are found numerous re- 
mains of the elephant, hippopotamus, and other tropical quad- 
rupeds, birds, reptiles, and rodents. Standing on the lofty 
limestone cliff, and looking across the deep blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, our author could here speculate upon a time when 
Malta was part of a continent extending far beyond the misty 
horizon, a land abounding with mountains, lakes, woods, and 
forests, where strange pigmy elephants kept company with 
gigantic compeers, and where river horses in hundreds and thou- 
sands disported themselves in the reedy streams; where, — 
it may be, but surely, the ancient post-pliocene land n to 
sink beneath them, and they were finally cut off from both con- 
tinents, till, dying by starvation, they crowded together as pin- 
nacle after pinnacle of rock er meg beneath the waves, and 
their carcasses were washed by billows or swept by land-floods 
into the hollows and fissures where we now find them. 


A special section of his work is devoted by the writer to five 
ears’ explorations carried on by him in the bone caves, rock 
inees, and alluvial deposits of the island. The Mnaidra cave in 
particular, a discovery of his own, proved rich in fossil fragments, 
and has supplied innumerable fresh links in the chain of analogies 
which binds together the fauna of this. island group with those of 
Africa and Asia. With the love of a naturalist he dilates upon 
the delightful sensation of standing amidst this wonderful grave- 
yard of animal remains. The black soil under his feet was literally 
a stalagmitic bone-earth, made up of splinters and minute frag- 
ments of bones of | mammals, rodents (chiefly large dormice), 
and birds; also of fresh-water turtles, and of a gigantic swan. The 
Benghazi Gap furnished another amazing store of proboscidian 
remains, and the Melleha Valley as plentiful a mass of relics of 
the river-horse. Satisfactory evidence, was found that these two 
classes of pachyderms had Pe contemporaneously the land and 
water of the continent, The elephants here found seem universally 
tw have belonged to the pigmy species first determined by the 
researches of the late Dr. Falconer, the small-sized molars which 
are alone discovered here being in no instance reducible to the class 
of mere milk teeth of an immature animal. It was, however, 
Mr. Adams’s good fortune to come upon bones and teeth in the 
Mnaidra Gap which sutistied him as to the existehce of a species 


far more of a size with the existing elephant of Central and 
Southern Africa, which he to name elephas Mnaidre. 


The author’s remarks on the correlation of these remains with 
the osteologies of Falconer and Busk show with what care as well 
as intelligence he has prosecuted the inquiry. It is tantalizing 
to meet with no trustworthy indication, either in bones, relics, 
pg = implements, of the presence of man at this early 
period. In his classification of the reptiles, birds, and fishes, as well 
in the living as in the fossil state, Mr. Adams has made a valuable 


addition to our knowledge of the zoology of these islands. Noy 
would we pass over without acknowledgment his notices of the 
monuments and rock tombs belonging to the pre-historic period, 
The fine remains of Hhagiar-kim, the most perfect of these mega. 
lithic structures, the Giants’ Tower of Gozo, and the rock. tombs’ 
near Mnaidra, have been surveyed and planned by the writer with 
much care. He seems somewhat disposed to lose himself in the 
labyrinth of mystical lore into which the Edinburgh Review hag 
lately led its readers in pursuit of the “pre-historic cross” ang 
the “ paradisiacal earth.” But when he keeps within the bounds 
of personal observation and sober sense it is with pleasure no legs 
than profit that we follow the course of his narrative. 


PETRONEL.* 


WE. had oceasion last year to review somewhat severely Mrs, 
Church’s novel of Véronique. We cannot Sanaa at 
this interval much of the story. The plot, however, was, at more 
than one important point, materially affected by the opportune 
kick of a horse, while the grand tableau was a Peninsular ang 
Oriental steamship which sank with the hero and the heroine, 
together no doubt with a large amount of specie and Her 
Majesty's mails. We are glad to find that Petronel is free from 
such absurdities, or almost so, and we can congratulate Mrs, 
Church on having written a novel which is a great deal better 
than four out of tive of those which come before us for review, 
The plot is a simple one, and the characters are few. In this 
respect she happily differs from the common run of novelists, who 
apparently consider that a plot should be as complicated as a 
question set by the Civil Service Commissioners, and that the 
characters should present as difficult a study as the Princes of the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. So embarrassing indeed are at 
times the connexions between the different persons of a sto 
that the reader might with less trouble have unravelled the claim of 
Henry VII. to the throne of England than that, of the good young 
hero to the estate of the wicked old baronet. In Mrs. Chureh’s 
present novel not only are the characters few, but they are also 
respectable. There is not an adulterer among them, much less a 
murderer. In fact there is only one villain, and though he does 
a good deal of mischief, he turns out to be a very vulgar sort of a 
villain after all. He is, we must confess, rather hardly treated, 
for he is only allowed to have one sensational scene. There 
indeed he flares away grandly for a time, but unfortunately he does 
not blaze out till close upon the end of the third volume, when 
the hero and heroine cannot spare him much space. 

The scene of the story is mostly laid in Rockborough, “ a large 
garrison and seaport town on the southern coast of England,” 
and the hero is Ulick Ford, the leading doctor of the place. 
When quite a young man he fell in love with his cousin Cecilia, 
the daughter of Sir Lionel Halstead, but his suit was scornfully 
rejected by his uncle. The two cousins “separated, though not 
without exchanging vows of eternal constancy and many a pro- 
mise to wait for one another until times changed for them.” Six 
months later the young lady, impatient of the strict surveillance 
kept over her by her parents, eloped, but unfortunately not with 
the right gentleman. A young drawing-master of the name of 
Fleming had come upon the scene, and eternal constancy and the 
doctor were forgotten. We hope that the baronets of England 
will take warning from this, and remember that the medical 
practitioner is not the lowest in the social scale, and that a 
romantic daughter might do worse than marry the family doctor. 
Dr. Ford bore up bravely under his loss, though he felt it deeply, 
and being cruelly treated by Venus, devoted himself more earnestly 
to Aisculapius :— 

He had not made his disappointment a reason for leaving Rockborough; 
but, strong in the knowledge of his own powers of endurance, had settled 
down quietly to his work and steadily progressed with it. Always grave 
and thoughtful beyond his years, his mother and sister had perceived no 
great difference in his demeanour, even after the news of his cousin’s elope- 
ment had reached him, excepting, perhaps, that the circumstance urged 
him in self-defence to increased study, and forced the blossoms of renown 


which he was already commencing to put forth, into fruition, a few years 
earlier than would otherwise have happened. 


To turn for a moment to verbal criticism, we do not understand 
how blossoms, whether of renown or of gooseberries, can be forced 
into fruition. Blossoms of renown might perhaps be forced into 
fruit, and of this fruit Dr. Ford might have had the fruition, but 
the metaphor in any case is not very intelligible. Mrs, Church 
means, we presume, that whereasat first he received a fee of only five 
shillings a visit and dispensed his own drugs, he later on took his 
half-guinea and sent his patients to the chemist for their medicines. 
But it is surely possible to express thisforcibly, and even elegantly, 
and yet to leave “‘ blossoms” and “fruition” alone. Metaphors 
indeed seem to embarrass Mrs. Church greatly, but in this she is 
not Mage We have noticed in our reading that few lady- 
novelists can manage them properly, but that they get tripped up. 
by them almost as much as by their long dresses. A few 
further on, in the same description of Dr. Ford we are told that 
‘ he was a sealed book, of which it seemed as though the key were 
ost. 

Sir Lionel Halstead acted as England ex 
act under such trying circumstances. “ 
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and solemnly swore never again to meet either his daughter 

weer ‘busband.” He kept his oath, though poor Cissy, as can 
easily be imagined, sadly wanted his aid. Drawing-masters must, 
swe fear, be the most treacherous and heartless.of mankind. Never, 
jn novels at least, do they get admittance into the houses of 
the Upper Ten Thousand but they run away with the prettiest 
daughter, and shortly after they have run away with her they run 
away from her. Cissy, then, and her little daughter, Petronel, 
would have had nothing left but the workhouse had not assist- 
ance come to them from some unknown quarter. Some years 
sed away, the father was believed to be dead, and the heroine 


was growing up into womanhood, almost as wild as the wildest 
ir] in the little fishing village where she and her mother lived. | 
hen she was fourteen her mother died, but she had first 
sent for her old lover, Dr. Ford, and given him a hard task | 
indeed. He -was, after her death, to take Petronel to her grand- 
father and beghim to adopt her. Dr. Ford, with his varied expe- | 
rience of novels and mankind, knew only too well that a baronet 
neveradopts the orphan of a drawing-master, even though it is his 


own grandchild. He comforted, ‘therefore, the poor mother’s | piece de 


ing hours by the assurance that he himself would look after her | 
daughter. He had not yet seen the child, but as he had just 

ced on the bed thedead body of his early love, there “stood | 

fore him what seemed like an apparition of the past—a ghost 
evoked by his vain longings for all that he had lost.” In simpler | 
words, the daughter was very like her mother, and the doctor's 
love for the first, generation gets presently transferred to the second. 
He took her home with him and, as the grandfather refused to 
own the child, adopted her, placing her under the charge of his 
sister Marcia, who kept house for him. We doubt if any house 
in England held a set of people with more unusual names. Ulick, 
Marcia, and Petronel are rarely met with separately, but taken 
together they present a strange combination 

The arrangement did not prove a happy one, as the wild yo 
girl kicked against the of maiden 
the maiden sister felt jealous of her brother's affection for his 

ted child. Petronel was sent to school in Antwerp, partly 

no doubt for the sake of her education, but chiefly, we suspect, 
because it is.a city well suited for a heroine. Ever since the days 
of Villette, heroines have flocked in great numbers to the ian | 
towns, as the knights of old did to Arthur’s Court. Petronel met | 
with an adventure in every way worthy of the spot, and fell in | 
with the villain of the story. Misled by her bosom friend | 
Félicité, who, like all foreign young ladies, was a most dangerous 
companion, she one night sh 


ipped ont from the school and accom- | 
ied her to a concert given at the Jardins Zoologiques. A young © 
lishman, Mr. Ernest Moore, joined them presently, more appa- 
rently to the astonishment of Petronel than of Félicité. To the 
confusion of the two young ladies, but to the great improvement 
of the story, on their return from the concert it was found that, 
through an unfortunate hole in Félicité’s pocket, the key had 
slipped by which they were to gain admittance to the ticket 
They were therefore forced to spend the night in one of the parks 
of omg Here, by an extraordinary coincidence, they fell in | 
with an English artist, Mr. David, who had been a friend of 
Petronel’s father, and on his death had taken possession of all 
the papers that he left behind. By means of these he passed 
himself off with Petronel as her father, and, exacting from her a 
poe of secrecy, began to plunder her systematically, Petronel 
ppily is soon removed from school, and returns to her guardian’s 
house to meet with his love and his sister's jealousy. A burst of 
ill-will on the part of the sister leads to a - a slt of love on 
the part of the brother. Everything seems tending to an early 
marriage, when the wicked Mr. David comes.again upon the scene. 
He takes a lodging at a low public-house in Rockborough, whither 
he succeeds in drawing Petronel under the pretence that he is on 
his death-bed. Here follows a scene which we commend to Mr. 
Boucicault as worthy of being dramatized. Petronel is missing. 
Sister Marcia suggests that she has run off with some young man 
and jilted the poor doctor. Meanwhile the villain has her in his 
power, and, while he “ glares at her with eyes of hatred,” hisses in 
the most melodramatic style. Happily she had, in her hurry to 
visit her dying father, dropped the letter which the man had ‘sent 
her, The doctor picks it up, and at a glance sees through the 
trick which had been pared her. He hurries off to the scene of 
action, and just as Petronel wildly shrieks out “Ulick” he is 
ready with his foot to kick open the door and rush in. What 


| genius is an encouraging symptom of a co 


amiable light. Schelling evidently 


When she next writes, let her avoid metaphors and sensational 
scenes, and compress into two volumes what she has written in 
three, and we shall no doubtibe able to give her still higher praise. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Ht hayes celebration of the centenary of Schleiermacher’s bitth* 
two years since was an exception to the generality of 
these somewhat questionable demonstrations, both as regarded 
the genuine enthusiasm which it.called forth, and the substantial 


_ gain to literature and divinity of which it has been made the occa- 


sion. Much of this was no doubtidue to the indignation felt at the 
pretensions of the Papal Court, and the general discontent with the 
subserviency of the clergy to the Government, rather than to any 
rekindling of interest in the famous of Berlin. An occa- 
.sion for a popular demonstration was desired, and the occurrence 
of the anniversary was felt to:'be opportune. From this point of 
view the bulky biography by Schenkel must be regarded; it is a 
circonstance. ‘Schleiermacher’s name, however, deserves 
to be something more than the watchword of a party ; and the 
prominence into which it was momentarily brought has occasioned 
the production of a much more elaborate and abiding memorial. 
The new biography by Dilthey, the.first volume of which is alone 
ronan at present, is creditable on the score of insight and 
iterary ability, aud valuable from the amount of new mate- 
rial which has been placed. at the. author’s disposal. The most 
important of these contributions is.a mass of correspondence pro- 
ceeding from the two Schlegels.and other members of their circle, 
which is not indeed printed here, but the inspection of which has 
enabled the author to represent Schleiermacher—hitherto too 
much contemplated as a mere professional theologian—in his 
proper connexion with the wider intellectual movement in 
which he bore a part. The chief interest and the chief 
novelty of Dilthey’s work attach to the chapters in which 
Schleiermacher’s relations to the Schlegels, Tieck, and other 
leaders of the Romantic school, as well as to Fichte and Schel- 
ling, are analysed, and to the fair and spirited portraits drawn of 
these distinguished men. The more private passages of Schleier- 
macher’s biography are also ably narrated, and those incidents 
which may have seemed to require an apology, such as his vin- 
dication of “Lucinde,” are simply and faithfully told. The 
recent revival of interest in Sechleiermacher aud writers of kindred 
onding revival of 
the long dormant imaginative and spiritual elements in German 
literature, to which the political circumstances of the time are 
eminently favourable. 

The second volume of Schelling’s correspondence} is less rich 
than the former in illustrations of his philosophy, but more 
interesting, if not mere copious, in its personal details, The bril- 
liant and creative period of Schelling’s career was already over 


_ when, in 1803, he established himself as Professor at Wiirzburg. 


As in the case of Coleridge, whom he resembled so much in many 
respects, and whose obligations to him were so considerable, the 
maturity of his powers was to a extent wasted in splendid 
but sterile projects; not, however, as with Coleridge, from indo- 
lence orself-indulgence, but from absolute inability to add anything 
vital to his rapidly developed system of philosophy. The meta- 


‘physical correspondence in this ‘volume is disciples or 


eneral adherents, such as Windischmann and henmayer, and 
of a nature to call forth Schelling’s powers. It must be 
at it does not always exhibit the philosopher in the most 
d strong feelings and a 
lofty spirit of independence, but his sensitiveness easily degene- 
rates into querulousness, and his dignity into frigid hauteur. 
His domestic correspondence displays him to more advantage ; 
and some letters to friends, especially the Swedish — Atter- 
born, ‘are indited with rare-warmth of feeling. The best letters 
in the collection, however, are not Schelling’s, but those ad- 
dressed to him by ‘his second wife, Pauline Gotter, before 
their marriage. ‘The attractive individuality of the writer is 
delightfully revealed through their artless transparency of sen- 
timent and expression; they also contain some interesting notices 
of Goethe, with whom Pauline was on very friendly terms. Some 
letters from Schelling himself give interesting details of the death 
of his first wife, formerly married to the elder Schlegel, and who 
played no inconsiderable part in the early history of the Romantic 
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between embracing Petronel and half-throttling the villain, the 
doctor's hands and arms are well employed. The villain, we 
Tha to say, is weakly forgiven, and lives to bless the name of 

physical subjects. 


With the marriage of the hero and the heroine the story Ane E F. 0. Sti i i i 
d ; ssay on Erasmus, . O. Stichart{, examines his relation 
ao have ended. But Mrs. Church is aware that she writes | to the Reformation rey Lutheran point of view, which, it 
Fs fly for women, and knows that any information about the | need hardly be observed, is not a very favourable one. The writer, 
mily that resulted from the marriage will be interesting. however, cannot be accused of unfairness to Erasmus, except in 
ul we think that the most legitimate expectations of the ladies persistently trying him by a standard to which he never professed 
oe been fully satisfied if poor Petronel had had one or two | to conform. © His opinions were in many respects exceedingly 


six children by the time she was twenty-six years old. 
The doctor doubtless would have had no cause for shame, in| _ * Leben Schieiermachers. Von W. Dilthey. Bd. 1. Berlin: Reimer. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


case he had had to speak with his enemies at the gate of Rock- 
+ Aus Schelling’s Leben. In Briefen. Bd.2. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


borough. Nevertheless, when he came to entertain his friends in 
Erasmus von 


school. She is usually represented a woman of great ability 
and fascination, but a restless intriguer and mischief-maker. It 
| should be remarked that Schelling’s letters are in general exceed- 


| ingly perspicuous, even when treating of the most abstruse meta- 


ab his own house, he must have had, we fear, to welcome them, a 
who had aged rather before her time. 


Mrs. Church has written an interesting story, as stories go, 
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remote from Luther’s, and bore a much stronger affinity to those 
of the Italian humanists and other —— of the Renais- 
sance. Herr Stichart himself brings this point out very clearly in 
‘his interesting chapters on the relation of Erasmus to some of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Notwithstanding the wariness 
of Erasmus, and the generally undeveloped character of his views, 
their actual tendency is unmistakable; and the inference mani- 
festly follows that he cannot be taxed with pusillanimity for 
declining to come forward —_ on the side of a movement with 
which he sympathized to so limited a degree as he did the Lutheran 
Reformation. Erasmus is in fact rather the precursor of Voltaire 
than of Luther; and the freedom of his speculations is conclusive 
evidence of the essential hostility of the classical spirit to the 
ecclesiastical system of the middle ages. Herr Stichart establishes 
these points very conclusively by a great array of testimony from 
Erasmus's writings, but does not seem to perceive that in im- 

ugning his author’s orthodoxy he is vindicating his consistency. 
) = ed could not be expected to peril his life in behalf of a move- 
ment which, from his point of view, must have a at once 
very exaggerated and v ial. No one wal pretend that 
the scholar was cast in the heroic mould of the reformer, but there 
seems little ground for the reproach of timidity and time-serving 
which has been so frequently attached to his memory. 

The University of Kiel * was founded in 1665. It is chiefly 

uented by natives of Schleswig-Holstein, and the particulars 
of its history and organization collected with so ued Giligeas 
by Dr. Ratjen hardly possess more than a local interest. 
_ Acollection of essays on pending questions in the Church of 
‘Rome+, now in course of Darina at Munich, sufficiently 
attests the exasperation and the resolution of the liberal Catholic 
party in Bavaria. It is apparent that its representatives are not 
merely indisposed to admit Papal infallibility, but that the Papal 
supremacy itself is no longer maintained by them. In one of the 
most remarkable essays, by H. von Liafio, “the great ecclesi- 
astical sin of our time ”is defined as “ Roman Curialism ” ; in 
ay words, the policy of the Pope. It remains to be seen how 
these very decided opinions represent public feeling in 
Bavaria, and also how long the writers will be able to remain at 
their present point without going much further. An attempt to 
reform the Papacy on the Gacie of primitive Catholicity would 
_— break up the unity of the Church of Rome in Southern 
y ; mere secessions to Protestantism would be individual, 
and transitory in their effect. The existing state of political 
affairs may have bee oe the public interest in a controversy 
which, at the period of the appearance of this volume, the editors 
were certainly determined to prosecute with the utmost activity. 
Several of the essays announced for the continuation bear a more 
direct relation to the Council than anything in the first volume. 
Among the most remarkable contributions are Professor Huber’s 
paper on the liberties of the Gallican Church, and C. Schmitz’s 
be ie of the insidious introduction of the doctrine of Papal 
ibility into a catechism recently adopted in Bavaria. 

The memoir of Margaret Verflassent is not to be confounded 
with the ordinary run of religious biographies. It would be remark- 
able in any case as the life of a fervent Roman Catholic by an ap- 
parently not less religiously disposed Protestant friend, but derives 
much additional interest from the beauty of Margaret’s cha- 
racter and the seguleeiy of her position. She was a novice of 
the Sacré Coeur, who, having declined to take the vows from want 
of vocation, continued nevertheless to devote herself to pious and 
charitable works. Her labours were by no means on a large scale ; 
she had none of the energy that founds, or the administrative 
capacity that conducts, a religious order or an hospital, but what 
she lost in utility she made up in attractiveness. 

Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy§, the son of the composer, is well 
known as an ardent Philhellene, possessing at once the interest 
in and the knowledge of the subject which are requisite to render 
the history of Greek independence attractive. Such is in fact the 
topic of the first volume of his history of modern Greece, for the 
dreary period between the fall of Constantinople and the revolt of 
Ali Pasha is passed over with hardly any notice. In its place are 
some interesting pages on the vices of Turkish rule and the social 
condition of Greece under it, also upon the state of her literature 
and om The history of the military and political trans- 
actions of the War of Independence, if less copious and authori- 
tative than Mr. Finlay’s, is certainly less ; it displays little 
independent research, but is ably condensed from a mass of 
material, and the chief drawback to its interest is the unavoid- 
able obscurity attaching to some of the transactions, and the 
isodical character of the most picturesque. In his second 
volume Dr. Mendelssohn will have to trace the unsatisfactory 
history of Greece since her liberation, a task which it is to be 
hoped he will not perform in the spirit of an indiscriminate 
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* Geschichte der Universitit zu Kiel. Von H. Ratjen. Kiel: Schwers. 
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rick’s crusade is concisely and agreeably narrated kK 
Fischer.* In his he analyses "the extant 
considerable length, with the view of determining their Po 
value. Considerable attention is devoted to the Gestg . 
Richardi, edited by Dr. Stubbs. Dr. J. Reitzest examines the 
cause of the abandonment of Protestantism by the Emperor Maxi. 
milian II., which he finds in the vacillation of his character 
Previously to his accession Maximilian had exhibited strong sym ‘ 
toms of a disposition to favour the Reformation, which was at that 

eriod making rapid progress in Germany. Perseverance in thig 

irection on his would have prevented the Thirty Years’ 
war, and chan, the whole history of Germany. Dr, Oscar 
Grund } finds a subject in the election of Rudolf von Rheinfelden 
a the other princes of the Empire as competitor to the Em 

enry IV.,in 1077. The transaction is remarkable as the first 
of the kind, and for the part borne in it by the Papal legates, 
Hausmann § describes, so far as the scantiness of extant 
materials will permit, the struggle between the Germans and the 
Danes for the ion of Esthonia, which terminated in fayouy 
of the former in 1227. Both nations were there as colonists, and 
the question was complicated by the existence of a heathen ang 
uncivilized aboriginal population. We are indebted to Herr 
Giinther || for a very practical and readable summary of the 
German heroic traditions of the middle ages. 


Herr Karl Braun{] continues his clever sharpshooting u 
partisans of the petty princes of Germany, or rather be = 
— occupied by them as long as any of them were left. 

f, however, the exposure of the iniquities and the absurdities of 
dispossessed princelings is not at present a very urgent or a very 
=— task, it affords ample materials for the satirist, Herr 

raun’s talents in this capacity are well shown in his “ 

of a Bank,” and his “ Story of the Emperor and the Empin” 
which is thrown into the form of a popular legend. “A German 
Murder—1863” is a powerful illustration of the vices of the 
judicial system. There are also some interesting biographical 
chapters on the late Karl Mathy. It may be hoped that the 
writer’s undeniable talent for exposing abuses will not be always 
confined to the abuses of the past. : 

The author of a work on the province of Posen ** endeavours 
to convince the Poles that, having allowed themselves to be 
swallowed, they have no right to object to be digested. The hard 
and arrogant tone of the book is more adapted to exasperate than 
to allay their repugnance to the process, 


A volume of travel by A. Petzholdtt+ records the incidents of 
two journeys undertaken by him—one with the object of i 
ing the French agricultural colonies ; the other to study the cul- 
tivation of southern productions in the Landes of Gascony and in 
ae His account of Algerian agriculture is very interesting, 
and there is enough of observation on other subjects to redeem 
the book from mere technicality. Agricultural colleges, he thinks, 
are only useful where agriculture is in a backward condition. 

The fourth volume of the late Baron von der Decken’s travels }} 
is entirely devoted to the ornithology of Eastern Africa. Decken’s 
own collections merely form the nucleus of the work, which is 
exceedingly copious, and enriched by constant references to other 
writers on the subject. 

Dr. Kampe’s essay on Aristotle’s theory of _———— §§ is as 
abstruse as Greek and metaphysics can make it between them. It 
is evidently the result of much reading and thinking, and the re- 
ferences to other commentators, and citations of parallel 
are very full. One rather alarming feature is the number of 
treatises which, in a preliminary note, are declared not to have 
proceeded from the pen of Aristotle, and to be consequently only 
available in @ very limited degree for the elucidation of his tenets. 
A reaction towards more conservative views in criticism, such as 
has already taken place in the instance of Plato, would obviously 
much impair the significance of Dr. Kampe’s labours. 


Dr. Spir’s |||| conclusion as respects metaphysical science app 
to be that, strictly speaking, it is impossible, inasmuch as 


ngs 
can never be known as they really exist. This anti-metaph 
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ion, however, is expressed in the most metaphysical lan- 
too we should apprehend, for the author's 
writings to exercise the influence which some philosophical — 
in Germany seem to expect from them. In his last essay, where 
he has the advantage of a more intelligible subject, he displays 
himself as a clear thinker, and uncompromising. 

Dr. Tschischwitz’s translation of Shakspeare’s sonnets *, though 

haps not so poetical as some other versions, is accurate and 
Ponerally satisfactory. In his preface, as was to be expected, he 
offers some observations on the identity of the mysterious “ W. H.” 
and the ogi of the sonnets in general, but decides that nothing 

be decided. 
adaptation of Antony and Cleopatra to the modern stage, 
by F. A. Leo, deserves attention both from its merit and as an 
example of the admirable manner in which work of this kind is 
performed in Germany. : 

“Through all-Weathers,” by A. F. von Schack }, is one of the 
most successful of recent experiments in a style of composition 
where genuine success is very seldom obtained. To write a second 
Don Juan would require a second Byron, and anything inferior is 
at once marked out as a failure by the comparison which it inevit- 
ably provokes. The composition of a humorous epos in the 
octave stanza which shall not recall Don Juan is an peg 
far beyond the power of any who have hitherto attempted it, an 
Von Schack’s real poetic faculty has not exempted his work from 
something of the air of a school exercise. It is, however, a book 
which may be read with continual pleasure and frequent admira- 
tion ; it is interesting as a fiction, lively as a satire, and distin- 

ished by the author’s invariable command of language and 
elegance of style. The chief defect is that manie de briiler so diffi- 
cult to avoid in compositions where there is no alternative between 
being witty and being dull. 

The scene of “The Goddess of Reason,” a dy in yee by 

§, is laid at Strasburg during the Reign of Terror. 


actress to personate the goddess at a public féte; followed by a 
violent reaction of feeling which brings her ultimately to the 
guillotine. The piece turns rather on the religious than on the 
political aspects of the Revolution. The writing, as well as the 
situation, is vigorous and effective, but the whole is too mani- 
festly artificial, the skilful elaboration of an idea for purely literary 


ends. 

Oppermann’s Sketches of a Cen of Hanoverian life || have 
attained the year 1842 at the termination of the sixth volume, 
leaving a quarter of a century yet tocome. They are a singular 
medley of improbable fiction and fiction that may well be fact; 
but both romance and reality are always sufficiently entertaining. 
Adolf Wilbrandt’s four novelettes 4 are favourable specimens of a 
class of composition cultivated with much success in Germany. 
The situations are telling, not to say violent ; in one we have the 
destruction of Pompeii, in another an Italian corsair, in another a 
Mormon suitor. e elegance of the style, however, contributes 
to keep the melodramatic element within bounds. “ Faithful 
pang by C. von Dincklage **, is an ordinary circulating library 

Unsere Zeit ++ maintains its character as a valuable repertory of 
copious and accurate articles on important subjects. Among the 
most interesting of those included in the last volume are papers on 
the question of female rights and female education, on the Spanish 
Cortes, the Dalmatian insurrection, the condition of Austrian 
Poland, the internal affairs of land and France, and the rela- 
tions of the latter power with the Indo-Chinese States. 


* Si *s Sonnette. Deutsch von Benno Tschischwitz. Halle: 
Barthel. don : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

t rye Antonius und Cleopatra. Fiir die Biihne eingerichtet 
von F, A. Leo. Halle: Barthel, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

t Durch alle Wetter. Roman in Versen. Von A. F. von Schack. 
Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die Géttin der Vernunft. Trauerspiel. Von Paul H Berlin: 
Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. nate 

|| Hundert Jahre, 1770-1870. Zeit- und Lebensbilder aus drei Generationen, 
Hy H. A. Oppermann. The, 4-6. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams 

Norgate, 

{ Neue Novellen. Von Adolf Wilbrandt. Berlin: Hertz. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

** Treue Seelen. Von C. von Dincklage. Leipzig: Schlicke. London: 
Williams & Norgate. Mes 

tt Unsere Zeit. Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart, Herausgegeben von 
Rudolf Gottschall. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London: Williams & Norgate. 
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NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi= 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
The Saturpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SarvrDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

We beg leave to state that on and after the 1st of October the 


postage of the Sarurpay Review to any part of the United 
Kingdom will be reduced to One Halfpenny per Copy, and that 


the Impressed Postage Stamp will from that date be discontinued. 
The usual facilities, however, for procuring Copies of the Paper 
at all the Railway Book Stalls, as well as of the local Newsagents 
throughout the Kingdom (at 6d. per Copy), will remain as before. 
In Towns and neighbourhoods to which there is no easy access 
by Railway, and in cases where there is no Railway Book Stall 
available, the Publisher will be happy to answer inquiries respecting 
the Terms of a Half-yearly or Yearly Subscription for sending 
the Paper by post direct from London. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarorpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
88 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom alt Communice- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXIX., bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


or 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 773, AUGUST 20, 1870: 
The War. 


The Infallibilist Definition and its Results. Soutor Crepidam.. 
Doi and Spies. 
Lubbock’s Primitive Condition of Man. 
Dindorf’s Clement of Alexandria. — Oliphant’s Piccadilly. 


Clode's Military Forces of the Crown. 
The Debate between the English and French Heralds. 
The Races of the North-West Provinces of India, How to Tell a Caxton. 
- Adams on the Geology of Malta.  Petronel. 
German Literature, 


CONTENTS OF No. 772, AUGUST 13, 1870: 


The War—England and Belgium—Germany and Europe—Lord Granville and the 
State of ‘The Home Office—Local Taxation— 
‘ar 


The Session—The Pleasures of the Poor—French and German Unity—Social Ver- 
dicts—The Wellington Monument—The Abyssinian Bill of Costs—An America 
Manual of Etiquette—Pagan and Christian Art, 


Grote’s Examination of the Utilitarian Philenghy-Gents Scythic Nations—/n 
Exitu Isryael—A Carlovingian Pedigree—A ich Pamphleteer—An Editor's 
Tales—Bryant’s Iliad—Freeman’s History of the Cathedral Church of Wells— 
Morison’s Exhortation to Styrre all Englyshmen—My Schoolboy Friends, 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in. 
PITAL (Thirtieth Celebration), 


AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOS os the 
30th and sist of August, and Ist and 2nd of September, 1870, 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of BRADFORD. 
Principal Vocalists—Madlle. Titiens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrin; Miss Ww: 
and Malic Lima di Mursks Madame Patey and Madilc Me Sime 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. W. H. Cummings; Mr. Santley and Signor Foli. 
Sol anoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. Sainton. Organist,, Mr. 


QUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

MornxtsG.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Naaman, Costa. 

THURSDAY MorsiNc.—Messiah, Handel. 

Fripay Morsinc.—St. Peter (a new Oratorio), Benedict (composed expressly 
Requicins Mozart. ‘ the 

TUESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata (Paradise and the Peri), 

. F. Barnett (composed for the Festival); Miscellaneous Selection, 
Concerto in @ ince, and Overtures Frelechuts and Zamps. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com Instrumental Work, A. S. 

posed ly for the Festival); Choral ditto . Stewart. Secon 

consist entirely of Belections from the works of Besthowea, 

THURSDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Cantata (Nala and Damayanti). 

. F. Hill ly for the Festi 4 

Dr. Hiller (composed expressly for val); Miscellaneous Selection, including Kreutze> 

Fripay Evestnc.—Samson, Handel. 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded on application 
at the of the Festival Committee, Aun Street, 

By Order, 
HOWARD SMITH, Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


NO, CORTE PORTUNYS GRAND 
Works of Are that jendid DRAWING will VIEW 
T, McLEAN, 71 Cornhill, and 7 Haymarket, 
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st BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. BLU ACKHEATH.—A CLERGYMAN, having had t 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LO 3 and in India, receives FOUR PUPILS 
repare fur the Public t Sixty Gui 
Davis & Son, 57 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, W V.C. M.B., Messrs, 


at the London 


convenien n who are preparing fo 
Provision will be made for 


University “eon October to January, and 

‘Teaching all the Subjects required, as follows : 

FRENCH, ENGLISH, MODERN GEOGR and ENGLISH HIs- 
MALCOLM 'LAING, M-A., T: Coll. Cambri 


wis TWo held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year, for the 
of Gentleme: r the Matriculation Examination 
from March to June. 


(2) MATHLEM: mr and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Rev. E. 8. CARLOS, B.A., Trin. 


Coll. 
4) cuEMIS E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. 
for the Course of Three Months 10 Guineas, 
Fee for or Guineas. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A CLASS in the Subjects required for the Preliminary will be held 


from January to July, and will include all the Subjects required, oT 3 

CHEMISTRY—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. 

BOTAN Y—Rev. G. HENSLOW, M.A. Cantab., F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—W. 8. CHURCH, M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on 
ative Anatomy to the Hospital ; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ Church, 


Oxford. 
MECHANICAL and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—P. J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab., Fellow 
of Christ's Coll. Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 
Fee to Students of the Hospital 6 Guineas. 
Fee to others....,..... lo Guineas. 


Further informa: 
WARDEN of the C College 


NOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Strect. 


may be obtained on 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
RNE 


HAsStTBOU COLLEG E. 
(Established 1867.) 


The NEW BUILDINGS (standing shhin their own Copan of Seven Acres) will be 
NED in January ne: 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &¢e. &c. 


Head-Master. 
The Rev. barge sere PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St.’ John’s College, Oxford. 
Th g Term will on Thursday, September 22. 
For iy apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, Eastbourne. 


KRASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 
MILITARY and CIVIL DEPARTMENT. 
This Department, in addition to preparation for the above Services, furnishes the means of a 
sound General Education to BOYS not intended for the Universities. 
F. T. GARRARD, Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, Manchester-—PROFES SORSHIP of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPITY. — The _ Trustees to ELECT a SECOND 
PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, as Coadjutor to Professor BALFOUR STEWART, 
F.R.S. ‘The Professor will share with Dr. STRWART the instruction of the —— --pamtaataad 
Class (Mathematical and Experimental) and the conduct of the Physical Laborato: 
Further information will be given on application to the PRINCIPAL, but it is requested that 
the Trustees ma: Y not be addressed individually. 
It is hoped that the new Professor will be able to enter on his duties not later than 


January, 1, 1871. 
d to send in Abplications, 4 Academical Degree, and 
oul Q iby T tees of Owens College,” 
under cover to the Registrar, on or befure September 17 next. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal, 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


7 
INCHESTER COLLEGE.— Dr. BEHR prepares BOYS 
for SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS at Winchester, oe, and other Public 
r. Behr’s Pupils (Mr. W. jird) gy first place among 
Competitors at the recent Wit ter Election, July 187 . Special C are arranged for 
ys preparing for various Examinations.—For fu ll Bavustiees and names of Successful 
Pupils, apply to Dr. Bear, the Grange, Ewell, Surrey. 


NOt LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIES, 


12 and 14 Camden Street.. SEVENTY EIGHT PUPILS from this School have paseed 
iculars supplied on 


lifleatian. 


Camtetige Loeal Examinations, Twenty-one with Honours. 
pan mm he NEXT TERM will begin on Wednesday, September 14. 


PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. E. B. 


RACKENBURY, of Exeter College, Oxford, and Minor Canon of Bristol Cathedral, 

wien to take ONE or TWO PUPILS to prepare for Scholarships at Public Schools. He would 

be specially glad to undertake those who wish to be educated in Singing, with a view to the 

a Scholarships now offered at Radley, Tenbury, and other Schools. ‘erms z to 

age. ces piven and required. Apply, the Rev. E. B. BRACKBNBORY, 43 Queen Square, 
ristol. 


+ 
pk EPARATION for ETON, HARROW, &c.—The V ICAR 

of a very healthy Parish in Warwickshire, with the siulstance of a Univers’ ty G ‘ 
in Honours, prepares about TEN PUPILS for the Public Schools. ‘The his gh — Teague 
can be shown from Parents of past Pupils. Great facilities for the study of Fre: and Mua’ 
For For Prospectus of of Terms, References, &c., apply to ZETA, , Post Otlice, Warwi gg 


PRIVATE TUITION. —A NOBLEMAN’S CHAPLAIN 
receives TWO or THREE PUPILS, to prepare for the U; 
High-class References. ress, Tue v ICAR, Thaleby Greenhow Schools, 


A=4tE MOUNT SCHOOL, Hampstead, will RE-OPEN 


her 19. Applications to be made to W. T. Busu, Esq., Principal. Vacancies 


for P. L OU BOAT DERs, Foreign or English. 


ion, personally or by letter, to the RESIDENT | 


‘K 


Loudon.—The SESSION will begin on Monday, October 10. ? pungectines may be had | 


(CATION in SWITZERLAND. — MODERN Lay. 
GUAGES. oS CLASSICS, and MATHEM ATICS.—In the beginning of 
the well-known INSTITUTION DELESSERT will be transferred to more spacious Premises 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Lake at LA TOUR, near Vevey. Highest refer. 
ences.—Apply for further particulars, until October 1, to Professor DELESSERT, Chatean de 
Lutry, Vano, Switzerland. 


A CAMBRIDGE MAN, Scholar and Exhibitioner of his 
high First Class Classical Honours (4th), and of some Tyree in Teachin; 
Cambr for a MASTERSHIP in a Public or Private School.—Address, A » C., The Union; By 
Cam ridge, 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The Post of CHAPLAIN j, 

VACANT. The duties are to assist the Principal in Chapel Service =a Theological 

Lectures, and to superintend the Resident Students. Salary £120 a year, wi h Rooms and 
in Ha to be made to the Rev. Dr. Banny, Wilton: weal Redcar, 


GUB-EDI TOR and REPORTER WANTED, on an Old. 
Established Provincial WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.—Address, with full particulars, to 
s., care of Mr. R.F. White, 33 Fleet Street, London. 


R AVE LLIN G NOTES for TOURISTS or VISITORS in 

GREAT BRITAIN “aa IRELAND.—The NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND 

supply TOURISTS and others visiting the United Kingdom with TRAVELLING N NOTES, 
available at the principal Cities and Watering Places of England, Scotland, and d Kreland, 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
Pre Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on 


VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN. 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. 
Every Saturday, at 2 p.m, 


FRoM MARSEILLES, 


GIBRALTAR ...... 


AL 
DRIA 
ADE 


Every Sunday, at7a.m, 
” ” 


” 


Saturday, Aug. 6, 2 p.m, Sunday, Aug. 14,7 a.m, 
And every alternate And every alternate 
Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


Saturday, Aug.6,2p.m. Sunday, Aug. 14,7 a.m. 


‘AUSTRALIA 
And every Fourth And every Fourth 
NEW ZEAL AND y { Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers, 
REDUCED RATES OF FREIGHT. 
To China, Japan, 


To India. | or Australia, 

Parcels— 
1 to 12 inches, or 2 48. to 98.60, 4s.6d. to 15s, 
1 to 3 feet, or 24 to 72 Ibs. ........ 12s. 6d. to 203. 203. to 35s. 


For the convenience of Country Shippers, Messrs. Pickford & Co.’s Agents receive Goods and 
Parcels on the Company’s account, 

For further particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
Oriental Place, Southampton. 


‘QUEENSLAND. 
UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. Assisted and Free 
Passages. Information and particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — very endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its jong -oulatiog repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract -cuarae by the Week.—Com- 
munications to “* The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited 


THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON.— T. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, ISLE of THANET. — “The 

shed designs gin, 

ite Branches, and “Werks, ead | initsown Grounds, 90 feet above the level of the North Sea, and has a Private Communication 


Complete Course Theoretical and Practical Instruction. 
GENERAL TITERA’ TURE Students are specially prepared for the Home and Indian 
Civil Services, Wi oolwich, Sandhurst, &e.—For -For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon. and Public Schoolman, has 

heyy eS for TWO or THREE JUNIOR Bt Sons of Noblemen or 
reat for French and German. 

if 

Bond Street. 


CLeRicus, care of Mesars. Masters & Son, 78 New 

FRENCH, thorough GERMAN, CLASSICS, and 
ATHEMATICS.—' RECTOR (Married) of Country Parish, Gradua’ e of 

Trin. uM Cambridge, and old Public Schoolman, who takes Three PUPILS, has Ox 
VACANCY. He has been much on the Continent. and in addition to the usual Classical and 
Mathematical Subjects offers French and thoreugh German, a superior Home, and, to those 
= whose Parents desire it, some Shooting and Fishing. Terms (inclusive) from £180 to 

200.Address, Rev. H. L., Moldgate Rectory, Much Wenlock, Salop. 


with the Sands. A spacious Ballroom, Billiard Rooms, and Croquet Lawn are attached. 
Table d’Hote at 6.20, 

In to prevent disappointment, Families requiring first-class Rooms are 
with the Manager at the Hotel a week in advan 
N.B. "paul is the nearest Station on both lines, 
_ Price Lists of the Furniture as supplied to the Granville can be had on application. 


RESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 
Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Writing Desks, Parisian Productions, 
Library Sets in Medieval and Leather, Albums, Cases of fine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI’S, 112 Regent Street, W. Illustrated 
Catalogues post free. Established 1827. City Prices charged for Cash. N.B.—Mr. M&cHl 
attends personally ‘daily, assisted by his Son. 


RAVELLERS and EXPEDITIONS.—The most Commo- 


Soe, at, and Useful TENTS for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 
btai NJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Duke Street, London Bridge, S.E.—Lilustrated 


HILL SCHOOL, Blackheath, near London. 
Principal—Rev. T. GOODWIN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Prospectus will be forwarded on application, giving = particulars of the Curriculum 
of Asner Terms, Ar of the &e., with an account of the 
= ished success of the Pupils in the Public Recociantican of the last Ten years, and extracts 
e testimony of the Parents of former and present Pupils as to the worth of the School. 


HE Bev: T. GWYNN, M.A., Marlow Place, Great Marlow, 


ves TWENTY- SIX 


Bede. | late Assistant-Master of Marlborough College), receiv 
PUFILS, from Bight to Fourteen age, to for the Public. Schools. References 
kindly permitted the Rev. G G Baapeey, Master of Marlborough College ; and the Rev. 


W. STvusss, Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 


HOME CIVIL SERVICE, INDIAN TELEGRAPH, 
FORESTS, WORK, and ARMY.—Mr. W. M.LUPTON (Author of “ English His- 


to d Fark ithmetic"’), assisted a pons the War Office, and other qualified Tutors, 
prepares CAN AN Dil (DATES tor Departments and Evening attendance, 15 Beaufort 
Stread, 


MILITARY EDUCATION.—The Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, 


M.A., Professo: and lain in the late Royal Military College, 
pares PUPLLS for Direct Commissions, &c.—Address, 
se, Cro. 


Catalogues free. 


Me. STREETER’S new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of JEWELLERY, DIAMOND WORK, WATCHES and CLOCKS, bound in cloth, 
ore free for Two Stamps. ‘Mr. STREETER is the introducer of 18-carat Gold, and Suecessor to 
Lanoook & Co., Li Limited, 37 Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


HE SAT! SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA.—SU BSCRIP- 
TIONS, for any Time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made with B. F. = 
Agents of 


17 Henrietta Street, Covent on London. The Annual Subscription, ina 
£1 10s. 6d. or $7°50, Gold, and may be remitted direct, or paid bes aa New Yor 
B. F. Stevens, Messrs. IRVING & HW ILLEY, 344 Pine Street, New Yo 

LD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING. 


OWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
2%, %, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., AND 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 


PARQUET 


E,DUCATION, .—FRENCH.—Mr. H. WALL, French Master ANIC PRICES—BLACK SILKS. 


to other work. References to Parents (Clergymen, &c.) 


TUITION for>the SONS of GENTLEMEN, by 
ann Home for the Holidays only, if dered”. 
THE PRIXcIP. Eastbourne. 


PUPILS received. 
‘AL, Grafton House, Hyde Gardens, 


Black Silks will be offered to the Public 25 per cent. cheaper 

at before War began. Patterns 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 25} Regent Street. 
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